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Vor. IX. NEW.YORK, SATURD: AY, aw ULY , 1831. 
We give the following rerbatim as we received | Pol.—Volume eighth its course has run. | Was never called to bear my part, - , v- een eenenn ees Saeaes 
. 4 feel selves i = . | Eva.—Volume sing, Or show the glory of our art ‘ ound, around, around, abs 
it, and feel ourselves indebted to the writer for his | Terp.—Has just begur But make amends now; get you gone, ' ‘ “Be the pr inn of en Gama 
ingenious and amusing favor.’ Enter Mecpomenr, Catiiops, and URANIA. _ meet me the - i — morn ; Somet / n ; ‘ nta > " ~ an 
i | . . | rom thence we'll goto Clinton-hall, ce val come 
$c dee Meawed dhe Mees Tek Wires Eut.—Thrice to thine Whe re Lexpect you, one and all. Open 7 me r knocks , 
Cal.—And thrice to mine, Your Vesse ts and vour spells provide, F Ww IBRAKIAN, WIA G packet 
= r6.< ne agi hat have there? She 
GENTI EMEN—lIn reply to your note, reminding j U re And thrice again, | Vour charms, and every thing beside aco t Ate) a Ww 
‘ : : ¢ ‘ : | f make Up MINE. I'm for the air; Uvs night il spend prose of portry 
me of my promise to contribute for your journal, | | Clio.--Peace | the charm’s wound up. To show that Pm the Mirr friend Oli, L perceive, there's both. Who sent 
. ; . : . @ ‘ ‘ : i full of timent ? 
have prepared the enclosed, which, as you will per- || Zxter lst and 2nd Epitors, reading communications by Apotio hands Taxrsicnons inte checar of a balloon, just |p oe gate Posy wei 
. » 5 . ee moonlight. then int Ae CoT on . pa . ~ , — hd 
ceive, is intended for the opening of your new vol- " ‘ n inflated ; (he cord is cul and they slowly asce nc Tender wishes, hopes revealing ; 

M } lst Ed —Here let us halta momenton the green singing Home’s enio , pastoral pleasure 
ume. I need not here assure you of the sincere | Se foul and fair a scroll I have not seen these Now we go, and now we fly, 4) Pon n— tie Woodtrorth's menst 
interest with which I have regarded the Mirror, | 24 #4¢-—How far is'tcalled to Flushing) What are pe ehh te t , ‘ nd smal, a 

. Mh | Sostrange in their attire—vet formed to please ; a unty pleasure’s this! Puta hecpt ’ 
and the pleasure I have experienced in its success. | What look not like the belles of gay Broadway, enti ia ths elt EB Thus, in porsy divine, 
< , And yet are near it! Ladies, it Imay Along with the fair M seem { . a 
v » -avo ui . » © € 9 & ith th? fa : my gen t ‘ “u 
I will endeavor, for the future, to be a more regular So far presume, I beg that you'll command me | Tv sing, to toy, to dance, and kiss Nj ' ges shall inspire 
correspondent. Make whatever alterations you!! In: any thing. You seem to understand me Over woods, rail-roads, and mountains, “ z und . 
} a ecessarv rs _ ce s | Mortal hot, you know W hat lam saying (rrer sea canals, and fountaina, HMalleck lass satives « rm 
think nec ry. With best wishes, 1 remain') Ry each at once her taper finger laying Uver steeples, towers, and turrets We ¢ martial nubers 
t ’ 
yours sincerely. Upon her lips. As females you appear, We fly by night o'+r poet's garrets BP , a NS ays, 
SSS }} And yet your silence baffles that idea {mur? Chorus Wr Ay by nighiv’er poet's garrete Cheer us on our rugged \ “ 
| Ed.—speak, if youcan'! Whatare you? Why de : = Here, v B «'s toe blent 
\ THE NINTH ANNIVERSARY. } Cho.—All hail the Mirror's senior editor! me — - M . : aie —— he he - ~ a ae | 2 . risers s craps 
x ae 1} Tha.—All hail to thee, whose fame shall long exist! - Dy fre ye + be -aimttg mn rh a mor, i eng 
A DRAMATIC MEDLEY—IN ONE acT, Eut.—A thousand names are added to thy list’ poses ; 7 k ef ¢ ; , muses crm a dance on R : endl ’ 
. 7 and (nen 4 o 4 
D | Me/.—All hail to thee, who shalt be rich as Croesus ' ‘ y —= Picks g. nature urd, 
ramatis persona. | 2nd Ed.--Whiy do you start, good sir, at what should oa mI iam dP ar 
i to the muses) F ipl us? SCENE IN inton-ha'i Library. Sunrise. In the contre oral. , 
IMMORTALS [please us che a. mene ‘ Bhilany cle 1 “ ‘ 
- : ' Areye fantastical, I fain would know? oh ern Enter the sins muses, Music ] ral of ’ 
APoLto, patron of all the fine . Or that indeed which outwardly ye show? has quarter day been round t er, dvr ah e, Clark, 
C0, the muse presiding ver history You greet my partner, here, with present fee, Tha rice and ouce has S-—s called Nace, an I “ioe the mark.” 
Evrerre the muse pr —. rer music. || And great prediction: why not spe ak tome}? Ent —T—ncries, "t e, “tis time! Heve is Muntley’s sw x stenhing 
THatia, fhe muse presiding over comic poetry Who neither beg nor fear your love nor hate. Cle Round about the urn we Il go, Herew Rmitury's dey i teeling 
MELPOMENE, ihe mune presiding over tragedy. | All.—Hail! lesser than thy partner, yet more great! In our contributions throw ; T a. Isabel, an ' 
TERPSICHORE, the muse presiding urer dancing, {| CL—Thou shalt have f that ne’er can fade or fail, All who wish to aid the Mirrer iE Jar ; | Norna 
ERato the muon presidi ne ver lyricand tender poetry —So all hail M——s,—F—y and M s hail! Qruckly bring your offerings hither Ida, 8 1!) Reuben 
Po.yny wae hemuse presiding over singing and rhetoric || let Ed. —Stay, you imperfect speakers ! tell me more. Works by genius wrougtit upon, Daw Rust n L nr 
Caxtiope, the muse presiding orer epic poetry. | J knowthat lam senior editor ; Days and nights fall many a one Windbridge nte. D 
Urania, (ie “a presiding over astronomy, | But as to fame, and wealth, and all the rest, || Pictures broug)it from gallery wall, Vv EB and Avie 
Cupids, apparitions, &e The thousand names which you have just exprest, Arcade bath, and City-hall BR tgent Musry tends 
MORTALS | Stands not within the eH of behef, Fancy's sketch and faithful view, g nd ***s of ¢ V gene 
First EptTok, Seconp eprtoR, CoLzector, | = a than es he sh ee 7 n = _ ope s scen¢ eee portraits too; ; - an 1 Greek ' plenty, 
Lis tan, and Perer (ie printer's devil, & ow know you this? o i, here er ¢ " All your wonted treasures bring } the four-and-twenty 
— ene SC OSU, He top you our way in this triangled Park, On this NINTH year’s opening ’ Tien there's ¢ wily mond, 
Scexe 1. The Battery by moon! Music in Castle With suct prophetic greeting in our path (they vanish | The ughts t that breathe and words that burn, A n ymente in 
garden. Enter three musts, viz. POLVuYMSLa, Erato. | 2nd Ed —The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath. | ori ng them tothe charmed urn. Here, they Aare been. and uit be, 
and TERPSICHORE. . ’ And these are of them. Whither did they fy? horus — Taste and genius shall combine i eshest Mowers of 7 \ 
ol —W hall . {| let Ed —Into the arr, or theatre, just by; hellish volume NINE ( ’ i] nel ound, a 
—Whenr shall we thre ” > ¢ ,a 
F a Vir we three meet again, Would they had staid and told their story out. [about 2 erpe.—Novel, romance, moral tale, Puts f nd kre ¢ out 
In honor wn ue : 4 s reign re | 2nd Ed.—Were such things here as we do speak Fen ale tancy to regale Apol.—Nor doth talent lees abound 
I a en the present volume’s dona, | Or have we breathed exhilarating gas, Lesay grave, and satire keen Nw essen! , n 
en the ay is numt eT OnF. | And merely dream that such things ¢ ame to pase ? Strictures on the drama’s scene ; Thy thowe jun Which Lapse 
T a Phat won't be till Jy ane has rum let Ex ‘iy fame shall still increase. | Female manners, dress, and beauty, Story or romance of pros 
withs — pla e 1 2nd Ed.—Thy weath shall grow } Withsome hints of moral duty ; Mirthful eketeli, or stricture grave, 
a nai +9} | ist Ed —And reputation too; went it not so? } Marchof sciences and arts I of wonder on the wave 
vere to meet with 2ad Ed.—To the self-same tune and words Whom | eu rs sent from foreign parts; 1 ’ : B at s¢ 
have we here ‘ravels over lend and sea When the is fair and { 
! } , . i 
e Enter Co.tector, in haste F By r ae bright and gay 
: 7 tr ‘ 
2 =-Clio calls, } Col —The news of my suecess will charm thine car. |! Critical remarks by B y 
From the Castle gurden walls One thousand new subscribers swellour list, | sketet On dramat te 
All.—Fair or foul, we pay no fare Which still increases, and they all insist | fetch. Dime il speculations 
Hover o'er the bridge, and through the air. On paying in advance. There’s the amonnt, | bring Or mestic publi elem 
(Bzeuntinto C: astie garden, and out of the port holes Ww! uch you a will fad correct, sir, if you count ning; W each mon York,’ 
» ~y re -What! cant o— words be true ! (aside w that breathe, and words that burn, All combine t : sine eoeete, 
— e ! ‘ et ' ' 
Sema. The Park. Evening. Moon-light. Theatre|! Thanke for your palne-the areotest is be Bring them to the charmed urn Apo! —All your wonted treasures bring 
lighted Musician P Wu : . t anks for your pains—the greatest is behind Chorus Tuste and genius shall combine On this News ; ening 
T: - - Cu im Peate's Museum. Enter EvrEne, Wealthy as Creesus! the hope within me stirs | Toemdelash vr nit NINE i ts that breathe, md words that t 
HALIA, and CLIo Our children’s children may be editors! 7) ' era gy them tot ' 
we ° - A Tha Native scenery, @ d or fair Bring them t ‘ mu : 
Eut. Where hast thou been, sister, say? Two truths are told—the one a golden fact, By our tourists sketched with cas , camtain al dat oem d 
Tia. Mrolling up and down Broad As ha y prologi tot veiling ac . ‘ wed wit re, chot OW Cw wenee 
: : ap and down Broadway, DY prologues to the sweiling act. | Mountains, cataracts, and springs A detail ot o- s ent 
Stripping vice of its lisguise, 2 Ud.—Look how our partner's rapt. All that mark their journey ings : Germs of art, where’er dieplov'd 
Shooting folly as it flies | 1 bd —Come what, come may. New inventions as they rise . Put in next charm ¢ ' , , 
Paniding now demands my aid, Time and the hour run thro” the roughest day. [Ezeunt Aphorisias of the w rae ‘ Hey on. on betne Raines 
That's a call 1 can’t evade Fresh discov of none Weir's meee 1 ’ 
Halleck asks no favors, biess him! " a Sevens lenmpacuoanaees tens aliens Newton'etr | onnente wat 
All the sisters so caress him. Scexelll. The Battery. Evening. Enter the six muses. k n y sama puscdin , HW bh “ ar vill io t ue 
mete sence | hungs ’ ’, ® Ral ry eat 
Coz, you know, in Albion's isle € —Speak, sister, speak! is the deed done? Fled on time's onwea ‘ ig Moyles pollu inh : } ky, 
Waits for my inspiring sn . Tha.—Long ago—long age 1) Curious legends and re ns Fist # cour s they fy 
} | , ft : : . , - 79 
pane moe ell PU sail, —— ] Tis volume NINE and number one. Known tot r generations Ar tlectural grace tehines, 
ey d “ ha peacork’s tail; | Era —Great ar ts are seldom slow, When the Park was outot town) Bright in Dat s designs 
e will folly’s er blem view Nor single; new ideas on former wait, By their children handed dow ‘ nmenge's chor 
Andthen he'll do, he'll do, he'll do! | ‘The brightest thoughts the fastest propagate st fashions as they pas Speaking eve, t ’ 
me —l! MN eiwe thee a favoring wind. ' cCHorts ft every class : Jervie. Leslie, a “he 
"ha.— Thank thee, sister, thou art kind Rpts |, Geom b, Aer Powe P . , 
Ch —Vll supply thee with another Many more Townes must lis one ongud : and Bs ~ cde roses 4 of feeling Oe 2 pe . 
Tha —I myselt have allthe othe New pictures well ¢ wa 1G Wit IGF CSIE CS LEMS, intaim scenery, bold and gram 
ithe other. | . Weekly het of strange events From the per Th ‘ 
Where hast thou been wi th the th > And elegance surrownd 6 t g . A he | i ‘ f 
t ite , Current facts and incidents rumbul’s patriotic groupes 
' But Auatin's wos has kept it mute ; eat oe ates were found Alii your wonted treasures bring And revolutionary t ps; , 
wica t es tones -ropagation t “ . _ . , oad sar rone he 3 
Ase ‘ine woe Theta bradiger t- re 3 le On this SINTH year's opening Agate, Reinazie and Morse, 
Brichta Gi on nabs nrg — must, Thoughts that breathe, and words that Dorn Whot nvues tod. scourse 
f ingham, an Tha— shal “wpe, e charmed ur tha 1 hig 
Fill their hearers with delight } ‘ one nT nk afi Bring them t t coayrecs Ere. , Wi > ames vs high, 
Feron, George, and tunet iP. is a wii a . Choru Taste and geniue shali combine Which oblivion shall defy 
Pupils of a Sterling schol, an Amie a p a<gY be j oe y To embeliash volume SINE. Forming each a rac ant gem, 
All have won su igh repute hres Seemann sani tee a Enter APOLLO —— et e po 
rex a pre, 4 P viet us dane "horus fe ane ni orndanit 
lve amind t break my flute! on i : © well done! E commend your peins, r he : e eniue all comin 
pa ees Senn W pretend Ey —Agreed For nothing's lost the Mir gains Hh . — ; iu ware — 
st weetest a * . é U une atbeut, abou 
wir sW rs end = Wee ice when books eunceeed And now about the urn we'll sing, P the zg the bad krepo 
Copied weekly from the stage e ; - - . + \ ‘ ge ur ba pe 
for the A g —Wher » what should we ck | Like elves and fairies in @ ring, ‘ From the graver’s hand I bring 
“Ti : Ww) * Music page When freed nunder | Enchanting al) that we putin ad 
ha. — er utt nds t 1s s asur ' tt 
Clia—In the classic isle of Scio, oe ren wert es a unde ; s0NG ere shine 
Gathering facts to for story ; ‘What si we dk stipe are essays and rs 
OW Moslem hate ard Greeian glory Char ; apa | ries andg ade 
Present times and former ages, 7° 4. ~~ ; ‘ r r| we i rgir, mingle, gems display { 
Fit to grace the W rs res whe : igen ; ; ring, thai ming/e may. reir Deauties OWR, 
Burved ar dale shen ‘ee en The re: Ww ® nog OY 0 4 Key ore by one alone 
+ de yt 4 : While ign ; fies despairing P sede lley, aid the mediev Living on ea usting plate, 
ak W vat Whats! Top—Wueol Peulding. sharp and aaldin ug) } te 
Tha.—s} anna ery ' 4 Though theinodels yleld to fate 
™ ow me Chor w wld rejwee Ev a.— Verse of Palmer, that’sa charmer Here are Smillie’e force and brightness 
10 —Here Lhave Minerva’s th ! | . ‘ : - : 
Dus f +4 " > nena das VV Talet ett, readers beg it Hong land's depth, and Match's lightuess 
4 fom er vuianeum : ‘ a . ch “8 fround. around eround, about, a “i, Ste line . on ee D oh 
«ut.— Be dum e mum! our sisters come! The Apollo! what's t! ematternow Putin the good, and herp the others out S¢ a from Sy ; ne ’ oa he 
2 POLY RY’ el 4 upean ti reyt " ~ - - ' ‘ ' r 
Luter Potvayusia ‘Mionk and TERPsicnons ALi join - ines ae ‘ p see! u ri t ‘a a P Idine's Dutchand Vankee chat, w and Eddy, Rawd uN 
hands and sing in chorus s “ not son, meddlers as you are Apm Put in that—put in that Whose performances dehght 
Aonian sisters, hand in hand 7 on i ae .. affic ” ~ poten ee | ; = ve’s Bulwer’s brain. Mason, Ada Anderson 
Thus shal! bless Columbia : pea aie ut in a grain “ s e crowding on, 
Where they eo al — al oe * b . \. , = oe ! Here w ¢ ter, Far mere at t me, 
ney M f ut n thw leader of vour choir nleans = sendion - “et 
Ietng NOTE baent oul “7 My i re ~" Lwaster ° _ yet jae ” r - peter » ot . A ew re known to fame. 
he bright-hasred measter of the lyr Aj Putin althese. twill raise ite wort) the t.g!.e; Ay il t igh of graph ort 
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City view, and rural chart; 
Leave them allto tasteful Weir, 
He wiill see that they appear 
Though we i 
They musty 
For our spells are not¢ omplete 
Till we add an art weel. 








Handel's solemn grandeur roll 
Weber’s horrors fright the soul ; 
Sweet Rossi ni’s strains that mov 
E’en the sternest earts to love, 


While a thousand more, in turn 
Shall contribute to theurne 





Meet for clamber, hall, or bower 
So our labors we conclace, 
e charm is firm and good 





Gave our protegé existence ; 
Hailto th who with renown 
Did its earhest labors crown 
Hail to Kiose who now mnay grace 


Hail to all, wiose generous aid 
Has « sure foundation laid 
On wiricl tie Me 


RK 

Wie your siniles 
Through another rolling year, 
We will go about, about, 
Drawing native talent out 





Peace! the charm’s wound up 





ed withe iname 


lat Kad 
oweery ne to know tt, answer me, 
Vo what lask you 


, 


ler, Ed.—The Mirror's fate 


irina rs 


Ning pearly ah 
With goid-dust 
4il.-—Cor ugh or low, 
Thyselt and office deflly show 

First Appariti 


\ 


A Ile knows thy thought, 
i ar i wee 
Apt Heware of 
c { party strife! 


Thanks ; 





at be command 








es anothe 





Of baby stature 
Listen, but speak not; 


W 10 chates, who frets, or where 


Inferior sermbblers all ite column 


i 
His nm 


! init 
Phat will never be, 





Throbs to Kuow one thing 
How many velumes— 
seek to know no mere 


let Ad —I will be satistied 


{ show his eve 
Come lke shadows, so depart. 


A pr $3 


s A 
f cuprda, each 


Litres Gexivs,” with dia magica 
rolu passes, the Editor speaks. 
let Be Thou art 


ainy eveballs; 





For showing this A fourteenth! 


Another vet! ia ghtern 


Which show 


For wantol copy. 

ist B Piat’s imposible! 
Der We've not a tine, sir, 
tet Bl —Well, hic 
Here, int 





Ha! where t 





















y prize such treasures, 
lo nueic 8 Inefisures, 


£ut.—Let the gratetal task be mine— 
Haydn's splendor here shall sine ; 


Withthe grave Mecart’s combined, 
Here shall charm the ear and mind ; 


Apol.—Such shall ve our spells of power, 


‘1.—Hail to those whose kind assistance 


Its prouder rank and prosperous race 


ov long shall stand, 
eflecting haht throughout the land 
; ir labors cheer 


rice to thine, and thrice to mine 
4nd thrice again to make up NINE 


Enter Piast Evirror 
How now, you promisers of wealth and fame 


1 
leone you by that which you foresce 


let Bd. —Conjure them up—let’s see these poctasters 
Clie Pour in the milk ef roses, aad the dew 
Gathered by starlight wheo the thoon was new 
ps trom Heliconia’s spring 
iken from a humbird’s wing 


1, the genius of the Port.Foliwo. 
lst Bt. — Teli me, thon well-known power— 

, but say thou nough 
polities! avoul suc 
I've said enough 
Whate’er Uiou art, tor 


we'll shun Ui 


less polite, b 


sid hear thee to an er 


Ss m, the geniusof the z 
Attend! attend! attend! 
Ifad I three 
Be liberal, mild, but manty 
The shatt envy: there’s no journal born 
Can term tie VW With its present talent 
let Ed. — Ther let them live. 
Third Apparition, genius of the Literary Cash 


Pocket Magazine 


let Ed —But who is this young gallant 


He. like the others, knows thy every thought. 
1n Be independent, firm, and take ao care 


must be prosperous until 


illevery tasteless dunce shall weekly see 


Sweet bodements good! [thank you! ye 
Fell me, 
Can tell somuch, of years how many score, 


Deny met 
And you embitter all my promised bliss 
and please his 


ring a 


r, elegantly bound and lettered, fol 


like the cig 
nd thy 
vand baek, is Like the re 
the former! Be ye 


Woiat! will the line streteh out to thee 


All bond and lettered too, with gilding plenty! 
And there's the Little Genius with a glass 

ne many others yetto pa 
Delightful prospect | meu 


The acer hdcnly changes to the Editor's 
tae ist rok appears seated t ana 
hiseyes. Perer, printer's devil, 
tet Ad. —Well, whatis it, Peter ? 
Dev. —\ printer says there's neither 
Ih tt e sonnet toa lady's sandal ; 
And bade me tell you that te piece on seanda 
Is not well poiwied. We're now standing still 


s enough to fl 


uf just made ine é 


t outa dream Chen, alter 
this hour 


Baw you 
And le? haste } 

Lh v= hone 
Whent . you were all alone, 
Andis oo, TI vou hears 

let he. 
And Wa.iibet rcopy! from 

not vnany tabled power, 
Buten self alone; that winent 
r sed in sleep, ji wearing vet 
i vt rine » boasting like 


Thos deed Di de before my purpose « 





i} Enter CoLLector 

Coll.—Sir, since you ridiculed that dinner caper, 

| A. B and ©. have bid ine stop their paper, 

| ist Ad.—Bring ine no more reports! let them fy all, 
| Till dunces fill our columns we can’t fall 

the heart I bear, 











} The hand I write with, and 

| Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear ; 
| Ili write ull flagers, head,and sinews ache, 

| Give me some paper—now Pim wide awake. 

} Send out moreagents; scour the country round; 

|| Stop those thattatk of stopping; there'll be found 
| Enough without them. Takethis copy, Peter, 

| For volume Ning. Say,is it larger-—neater 

} False-hea rted cravens—lhere’s another bot. 

logs, we want them not 
fexrit devil 





Throw sonnets to the 
I : »N ) 

let Ed. —OF all men else Lave so wished for tee ; 

Bat att thee down: my f gers, as you see, 

| Are stained with ink. A columou’s wanted still 

2nd E'd.—1 have no words—imy voice is in my quill. 
st Ed.—Tiien lay on, Fy, at essay, tale,or pail, 

|} Till Peter re-appears, and cries—enough ! 





er SE 


iToR 








| LITERARY NOTICES. 
Famiar Leetures on Bocany ; 
elementary Botany, wil i 
tions of the most common native and foreign plonts 
vod a vocabulary of botanical terms. For the use of 

By Mrs. Alona ll. Lin 


! 
Pecond 


: practical and 
yeeiiic descrip 








| higher s vols and acadenie 
colp, vice-prineipal of Troy Female Seminary 
Ido. pp. 428. Martiord: HH. & FP. J. untiug 


} edition 

i} ton. Isul 
| Mrs. Linconn here presents a charming series 
of lectures upon one of the most agreeable of the 
sciences, and one most appropriate and attractive 
to the youthful mind, The subject has been strange- 
ly neglected by our institutions of learning, and it 
is creditable to the author of the present excellent 
treatise, that she should have detected a deticiency 


in the generally practised systems of education, and 
She ap 


aflord means of an immediate remedy. 
pears competent to the task she has undertaken. 
‘The familiar lectures on botany form one of several 
valuable publications which have issued from the 


Troy female seminary, and, among the rest, impres- | 


ses us with a high opinion of the academy whence 
it emanates. We trust it is in general use. A 
better book to place in the hands of the young, we 
have not seen tor many a day, The science ot bot- 
any is indeed “ beautiful and delicate,” and, as the 
writer observes in her introduction, “its pursuits, 
leading to exercise in the open air, are conducive 
to health and cheerfulness, It is not a sedentary 
study, which can be acquired in the library, but 
its objects are seattered over the surface of the 
earth, along the banks of the winding brooks, on 
the borders of precipices, the sides OL Inountuins, 
and in the depths of the forest.’ We should es 
wei that youthful mind dull or naturally vicious, 
awideed, which could be led through the gracetul 
details compressed in this modest and usetul vol- 
une, Without being Interested, anwused and elevated. 
It literally strews the path of learning with flowers. 
We ive an extract asa speciiuen of the wholesou 
inatter conveyed to the student. Seme instances 
4 inaccuracy in style might have been avoided, 
but they are slight, aud may easily be corrected in 
future editions, 

‘SoM (HE USFS OF LEAV! -— Leaves per- 
form a very iuportant olive, in sheltering and pro- 
tecting the Nowers and fruit; the fact of their im 
hahng or abserbing ar, is thought to have been 
proved, by placing a plant under an ¢ shausted re 
ceiver, pe riittiny the leaves « nly to recenve the 
inducnce of air; the plant remained thrifty in this 
situation for a length of time; but as soom as the 
Whole plant was placed under the receiver, it with 
ered aud died.* 

‘he upper suriace of leaves, usually of a deeper 
green, is supposed to perlorim & imere Impertant 
part in respiration, than the under surface. The 
upper surtace is also thought to repel moisture 5 as 
youtnay perceive upon a cabbage leat alter a shower 
or heavy dew, that the moisture is collected in 
drops, but has no appearance of being absorbed by 
the leat. 1 
laid with their upper surface upon the water, with 


It has been found that the leaves 





ulin; ilihou ru 





er almost as s00n as I exposed to t 
the leaves of the same plant, placed with their un 
der surfaces upon the water, retain their fresliness 
for some days. But tew plants among the vegetaok 
tribes are destitute of leaves, or green stems, Which 
Venelropa, or bidian 


pipe, Is of & pure white, as if made of Wax; 


answer as a substitute, ‘Lhe 
the 
mushrooms are also destitute of any green her 
bave, itis not known in what manner the deti 


cwnev of leaves is made up to these vegetables, 


I give tus expel ten the au rity B ' t 
' eresp ponotleayes seers notte t ut 
us eXperiiuent iw ‘ ‘ 
Would see very ditien 1} ’ t 
\ lea A [bose ‘ 


|| The period in which any species of plant un- 
folds its leaves, is termed its frondescence. Lin- 
neus paid much attention to this subject; he 
| stated as the result of his investigations that the 
opening of the leaf buds of the birch tree, (Betula, ) 
was the most proper time for the sowing of barley. 
| The Indians of our country had an opinion, that 
| the best time for planting Indian corn, was when 
| the leaves of the white oak, (Quercvs alba, ) first 
| made their appearance ; or, according to their ex- 
| pression, are of the size of a squirrel’s ears. 
|| “One of the most remarkable phenomena of 
| leaves, is their irritability, or power of contraction, 
upon coming in contact with other substances. 
Compound leaves possess this property in the 
greatest degree; as the sensitive plant, Mimosa 
| sensitira : and the American sensitive plant, asst, 
these plants on holding the hand near 
| them, exhibit agitation, yet as they are destitute of 
intelligence, we must attribute this phenomenon to 
a physical cause ; this cause is probably the warmth 


nictilans : 


of the hand, which in some manner not under- 
stood by us, produces the contractions, and dilata- 

| tions of the leaves. 
“ The effect of light upon the leaves is very ap- 


the greatest quantity of light is to be found, It 


has already been observed that plants throw off authenticated events which preceded the fal 


oxygen { but for this purpose they require the 
agency of light. 


|with carbon, forming carbonic acid gas; by the 





agency of light, the oxygen is separated from the 
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| change of color, when you understand something 


of the philosophy of this change; even the dry 
skeletons of leaves, which the blasts of autumn 
strew around us, may not only afford a direct moral 
lesson, but, inducing you to examine their struc- 
ture, lead you to admire and adore the power which 


formed them.” 


The work contains a number of well executed 
plates, and judicious poetic selections. We 
confidently insure success to the fair classes to be 
conducted through this study by so intelligent a 
lecturer, who brings a clear, correct, and occasional- 
ly eloquent style, to aid poetry and engraving in 
delighting the mind, and instructing it in the won- 
derful design and beautiful skill of nature, which 


thus 


“in its case, 


Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 


U omjured, 


with inimitable art ; 


And ere one tlowery season fades and d.es, 


Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 


Narrative of the 


? 


War in Germany and France in 1s} 


Isl. By Lieut. General Charles William Vane, 


quis of Londonderry, G. C. BL G. C 
tenth Royal Hussars. l2mo. pp. 320. 


Cary & Lea. 1531. 


1., Colonel ot 
Philadelp 


may 


land 
Mar- 


uh 


Tuts is the first of a series of works published 
|| parent, as plants are almost uniformly found to by Cary & Lea, under the title of Cabinet Library. 

present their upper surfaces to the side on which The succeeding numbers will appear monthly. 
The present volume is full of interesting and well 


Napoleon. The reader will be both instru 


Oxygen exists in plants united and gratified by a perusal. 
in the appendix as the extract from a private letter 


1 ot 


cted 


The following appears 
ae 


“If l had had my will, or any responsibility, | 


carbon, the latter is incorporated into the substance should certainly have despatched a messenger to 
England as soon as the news of Napoleon's flight 


of the vegetable, while the former is exhaled by 


the leaves, 


od of the day, and open them at another regular 
period ; almost every garden contains some plants, 
in which this phenomenon may be observed ; it is 
particularly remarkable in the sensitive plant and 
the tamarind tree. 


at particular period 


of plants; a celebrated botanist* remarks, ‘this | ascertained. 


folding up of the leaves may be as useful to the 
vegetable constitution, as real sleep is to the ani- 
mal.” 
ot p 
eecurred in raising the Lotus plant; he found one 





ts in the night, from a circumstance which 
morning some very thrifty flowers, but at niglit 
they had disappeared; this excited his attention, 
and he began to wateh the plants through the night, 
in order to observe the period of their unfolding. 
tle was thus led to investigate the appearance of 
other plants in the night, and to observe their dif- 
erent manner of sleep; some folding their leaves 
together, others throwing them back upon their 
stems, and exhibiting a variety of appearances, 
This phenomenon has been attributed to the ab- 
sence of light. 
made by another botanist, who placed the sensitive 


A curious experiment has been 


plant ina dark cave at midnight, and then lighted 


up the cave with lamps; the leaves w ‘ich were 


In fore folded up, suddeniv « Apande ! and when on 
the following day the lights were extinguished, the 


leaves again closed. 
I} 


the def tiont of the plant; about the middle ot 


period at which the leaves fall off is terme 





autumn, the leaves of all annual, and of man 
perennial plants, gradually lose their vigor change 
their color, and at length fall from their stems 

The ‘fall of the leaf may be ret 
causes; the death of the leaf, and the 


wr 1 it is attached. UW a whok 


rnal to two 


tree is killed bw lightning, er anv sudden caus 
the leaves will rdhere to the leadiggpa nce *, the lat 
ter not having the energy to cas them off Th 
ss and variety of coloring exhiited about th 


», by our groves and forests, is splen- 





evond the power of the 


i patiter to initate 
Yellow, red, and 


brown, are the most common 


dors of the dving leaf; but these colors vary from 
the rislite st scarlet, and the deepest cThuson, in- 
termixed with every shade of vellow, trom the dee; 
w nge, to the l tle straw color. 


Although we have said considerable upen 
leaves, vet we have merely touched upon the most 
Unportant circumstances with re spect to them, You 
will, perhaps, be induced to pay more attention than 

I I ) 
formerly to them, in their dierent stages; from 
their situation in the bud, to their full growth and 
tion: and will feel a new interest in their 





st, expressed blanie and surprise that the Engl 
have Jet him escape from Elba, the cust 
at that island hasing been confided 
them. GOthers blustered and oiee 1 at it, as 
spiclous lent, that must bring all disagrees 


forerun 
hap rte's havir y nade c 


to rescue the kingdom of ital) 


oceasions a general and 
ol 


not conceal, 


resting. 


Saxony. 








—_ 
w aiiueren ) 


mn 


Nay wleon's ay 


r 


reached this capital, in order to have put you in 


‘* Many plants close their leaves at a certain peri- possession of the sensations this event has occa- 
sioned here, with the speculations it has given rise 
to, and the probable effect it will have on our still 
pending operations in Congress. 


* Betore 1 send off this letter, however, it is 


sation now current here, cannot be entire! 
It happened that Lord Burghers! 
Linn:eus was led to observe the appearance de-camp, Captain Aubin, arrived in Vienna ont 
day of one of the fetes at court. 

proclaimer of the startling news ; 
was so alarmed, that he would willir 


Thectre Rov 


sion of the intellizence, all notion of kee; 


ence was sitting the same dav, 


to the 


bnprudent to se 
not; but 1 unde 
id the Dub 


Pallevrand, set 


on the circie at 


le possible bri 


t 


Nevertheless, to give vou the con 


‘rstood the above notion was 





king out of a civil war in Ft 


warance in 





! 
i 
i 


matter concealed was svon at anend. <A « 


with refereme 


mode of dea 


At this meeting the event of the es¢ 


und the tocsin too soon, I kin 


ke of Weilu ston, Metternich, 
out to conduct their negotia 


r Saxony, at Presburg, yester 


occurred, [tas aliuwst citi 


ty describe to you the varlous lnpressions produces 


ourt by the intelligence of the 


rree of seeming inditlerence 





pa Close, (others again crea 


France would be 


ier; and finally, others speculated on I 











This folding up of the leaves probable that many of my hypotheses may be at an 
Is, has been termed ‘he sleep end, by the destination of this singular man being 


ile was the first 


and Metternich 

v have key 

it secret, at least for that night, in order not to 
throw a sudden gloom over the representa 

/at court. However, as the popu- 


lace in the town, and the cabarets had got posses 


ing with the king 


* 
i 


» under discu-sten ; and | understand there was 


an idea of a meeting of the eight Powers, to come t 


somne sert of a declaration or sentiment of generat 
and united hostility on the event 

“ Whether it was afterwards considered 
his had better be deferred watil it wes Known wher 
the game was to be found, or whether it was deemed 


} 


lof the renewed bloodshed and tumult, of whi 


Itis however, too true, that the present appe- 


mt quixotical expedition from the land of 4 
lear in every quarter 


iughed on reading Lord Burghersh’s 


1 understand 


pressi 


indeseril t le ey 
that their best efiorts ca 
that all the great t 
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: . : } r r: \| , nti . , ’ Ace , » » oO » » , as : « 
but next to the smile, I believe apprehension and | “ What, all? all? Will you tell me that you | my attention awakened, by the voice of the very| place of interpolations by a Mr. Barham Swins, 


alarm existed to an inordinate degree. Lord Wel-| love me—that you are mine—that you will name, 
lington did not see the emperor before the ball and| the day that shall make me happier than all the | 


» 


play took place at court. Theduke, | understand, | world beside? Will you tell me all this, Mary ?” | are you brandishing that pen about so furiously !’ 





jundoubting love; by days and nights spent in) 


| might in part prove true. My suit was 


Mary I was lamenting, saying, which were presented at Drury-lane—a chang 
“ Hold, George ! How came you here, and why || which we conceive to be much in our favor, Mr. 
Evers, the artist attached to the establishment, has 


was very much satisfied with the emperor of Rus- | “ All this!’ said she, blushing rosily; “and I Don't you see it all, reader? Watching and rid- |) been active in his department, and we have been 


sia’s expressions. It seemed a moment for a gen-, pray, sir, by what claim do you call on me to be so 
eral rally, and renewed pledges of union against! communicative ?”’ 

a common danger. If the phoenix should again|}  « By what claim? By years of affection, of} 
rise out of its ashes in Europe, whatever were the} 
difficulties among ourselves, the emperor declared | thinking of you, and endeavoring to deserve you ; 
that we must unite more firmly than ever against)! by a heart wholly and solely devoted to you; by 
any new efforts made by Napoleon; and that we] your intimation that | was not hateful to you; by—"’| 
ought now to exert every nerve to carry into the ||” “ Foolish jealousy, when I danced with Frede-| 
speediest effect all the remaining stipulations rela-|| rick, or laughed at Henry; by teasing attenti ns! 
tive to the treaty of Paris. one day, and cold neglect the next; by—” | 


“When the emperor appreached Talleyrand, “ How could I help it?) Would the miser see, | 


ing had made me sleepy. When I laid my head | favored with the sight of designs for the scenery ot 


in my dream I gesticulated. I laid aside the pen,), we have every reason to believe that the lyrical 


jon my arms, I fell asleep; in my sleep I dreamed i incommon splendor and apparent effect. In short, 


which I had unconsciously seized, and could do) drama will take a strong and decided stand next 
no more than relate my dream, and press that it) season at the Park theatre. We observe in a con- 


ited. | temporary paper, the Albion, that music has taken 





It is now fourteen years since even now Ma-! the lead of all other branches of the drama in Eng 





ry asks me, as perhaps my readers may, it Iw land. ur private information tallies, in every 
never have done brandishing pens respect, with this statement, The imhabitants of 
=| Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Dublin, expect to have 





THE DRAMA. the musical novelties produced in London, placed 


before them with all their paraphernalia of band and 


and observed on the curious fact that of the bird hav-}' with calm indifference, the hand extended to dk 7 = ——— : 

ing escaped from his cage, which he believed would prive him of his treasure ?”’ | THE LYRICAL DRAMA. orus var manager can hope for suceess wit! 

not have occurred if France had made the pay-|| “But he need not tremble and turn pale if one'| Tse Park theates cleend on Mond —— then who does not boldly incur this enormous ex- 

ments as stipulated by treaty, Talleyrand is said by accident looked at the chest which contained it.” ee eset anion ae — Me) pense. At these towns Massaniello has been got 
‘ : - . : | present season has been “most musical, we ca up, Der Freischutz, &c. &c.; but we have not ob- 


to have asked him jocost ly, if his imperial majesty | “He dreads that others appreciate it as We ll as 
would payin March what was not due till May. 


* . * * * * * * 


| himself; and my fear of losing my treasure shows 
: how highly I value it. But may I not hope for a hap- 
“I was not in the way when the last messenger piness beyond the miser's? //is treasure is un-| 
was despatched, and therefore missed the opportu-| susceptible of emotion, and cannot return the affee- 
nity of writing To-day’s intelligence has con-) tionate regard he has for it. May I not hope that 
tirmed Napoleon's entry into Paris—his nomina-| mine is of a different character, and can not only 
tion of his ministry—the king's flight to Lisle—his inspire but feel atiection ? 
safe journey as far as Peronne, and all the other | “ How ingenious is a lover in turning every ave- 
details, which you will have heard before this)’ que of conversation to one centre, like converging 
reaches you. Prince Metternich read his accounts paths in a lawn; and like them, too, often termi 
at the conference to-night, up to the twenty-first. nating at a chapel ” 
Nothing can be worse ; | * Nay—” 
quite indescribable ; it is a most wonderful change | Nay, say I too—and let me have my say, and I 
in one short month. It may be divided into three | wi}] be serious, in spite of your piteous looks. | 


and there is a gloom here 


























add * ‘) 
t ack st mel ) i bservations on ! t 
not add “most melancholy” ) a few observations « served that Cinderella has been yet attempted, 





this subject, as well prospective as retrospective,! yihough its run in London is unabated, B 
may not be out of place at the present moment. 
Our musical readers will remember that in th . 

, T : CENSO 
early part of the season, the manager announced THE CENSOR. 
Cinderella as in rehearsal ; but its appearance Was " - ; 

THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
' 
postponed from day to day, ina most unprecedent 
ed manner, and the public at last began to suspect N ' 
8 } 1 ties , ' 

that the “ mountain was about to produce a mouse l hacdow roiled away from the glass, and | 


} " ‘° nls 
l this paper were iccused | hehe Fup e of clouds, 


The worthy ed r, seated upon bis thro 





itors of 





ne sagacious Bostonian of being ties rounded | 1 conclave of the gods and god 
for so frequently proclaiming its appr ch “ In the distance below, as trom the earth 

The result, however, bas proved that the manager there was a sudden nous and voices in loud exc! 
felt perfectly aware ofthe responsibility he incurred i The father of men and gods bade Mer 


im pr sdducing so differ It a paece nd the editors telt seek out the cause of the clamor. The winged 











s—Buonaparte lands, his atte: 3 ule ; ; a lle 
Buonaparte a s, hi a i = yee will be frank enough to say, that I do not resemble jjpewise. as certain that the labor and time bestow. meskenger returned with speed, and said, 
n s sut sed we Measure > eg = 
and it is supposed the measures of the police and) the miser's treasure. ed in getting it up would be recompensed by a cor Sire, it is a dispute between a great poverty 
he iret tro ae os . ! mi oT ° ° ; , , T 
the first troops that meet him, will put anand te “Thanks, ten thousand thanks for the dear’ jjynity which has passed its noviciate in musical, *tricken poet and an ignorant wealthy grocer The 
- —— oamy yp Lyons en Ss Mat 'avowal. Years of affection shall testify my grati-) affairs. Cinderella has had a run of forty-five, ¢recer spurns the poet for his misery, and the latter 
@ Whole French army are with him, and op) tyde; and now only name a day, an early day, on) yights and but for the severe in th rses tt! ee 
nosed to tl ‘ one The laat s q af slat . . ——_— - . . 
ms . ote the — u—'T he | : 2 act of er lat’ which you will make assurance doubly sure orden ne, Would probably ere this have arrive tring them before us id Jove. By th 
oe seal sate : . s . ‘ : 
Paris shows that ne arly all we is under his in | The day—what signifies the day—nay, if you! a; in. fiftieth. So much for pains-taking and a due! =" Mer ut thy bargain-driving children 
‘ we: . - . . a - At ‘ i ° | i | 
a nee; and we must not ERD ourselves IN| will be importunate, what say you to next Thurs-) po. ,cet for the public. on the part of the BE ovld have nothing to do with the favored of 1 
thinking we have an easy task before us. It is) gay two vears 2” , Se ae . 
os 4 Satan it remarkatue that thts ae hot i 
true the nation are unaccountable in their acts and “ Two centuries ; red ~ , ' 1 bust " 
. mg wo centurt eased in value. to anv great extent the arr l 1 t t the mortals stood before » 4 
feelings; for Ney’s renewing his oath of fidelity One vear! ot ' ! | ! 
: . - ; a ie \ : { strancers, who are the most ecneral trons of ! iw tail pale-face wit L Las 
perplexes sadly a well-regulated honorable mind ; ; An arte 1 : , 
; . ‘ aAfl ut ed imthe s er ut has been s 1 ted Ve aly w «on tlis Apparel Was earthly 
und one is lost in amazement at the repeated in “ Six x the : m , , —r 
see , : month , ¢ amateurs of music in this citv, man ’ bare The other was fat, and clothed 
stances of infidelity in the military chiefs. ‘“ Six lives! t 
= IX Ves . iw have Witnessed every representation, and!) Wit) gee y rments, The combatants 1 lod 
The work is rendered more valuable bwa may Three me. 
: 1} ° ' ne oat . 4 eT rs are to be found on the wr, ‘Ti Hennes 
of Germany, as divided according to the treaty of “ Three s mn 9 ' ' \ ' 
P : - y hiree years for twent - thirt , ts successive \ sons,’ said Jupiter what 7 ps te 
aris, and the acts of the congress of icnna ~ ‘ a +! ee oer 
- iv ior cu, tacn With Giuveleu pret- ; ! 
" t ‘ ferauu iexarmnple of goml t t ther . 
: - . he Union ul offeri to Mr. Simpsc thy decree ean! tin 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, | hesietcmuan tt t treyement to make future exertions | | rebuked ha 
| em nn oaadl it + 
== — int < ‘ In tion to this opera, we saad the othe re Af 
‘ The we , ‘ ' 
A SKETCH, Seat Lhursday sevennigh ‘ !the Tempest, the Caliph of Bagdad | we I i art unworthy to brea pom the 
L wap ridden two hundred niles without inter Seven minutes bof P y Boieldien, with Artaxerxes ¢ globe, and | wonder that Jupiter endows thee 
’ Te } , 
nission, an! vet felt no fatigue. As 1 ay proache ! . . tion, have . its oieasdes erl t tr} t piece “ la rei th | “ul whi I, thy superior, am an out 
the habitation that contained my ell in this world | P)ursda ! f devil ed to it, and the machin. ¢#st from peace and pleasure 
—mv Marv—I ured mv good steed vet tl it ! Very peremptory ! But, as I mean be 2 . , che man of . Iw ecide between you, my chikirer ’ 
l Jiarv— ifged mv good s \ ‘ wre, . . ‘ “os * 
Forward, mv bonny bav,” said I: —a to be disobedicl er atter. 1 will be obedient tx re " 0 ix amt 1 ‘ , i ] ‘ sywa rawt, What hast the ue I t 
swiftly to her I love, and soft shall be vour repos fore secenatienl int —— we eo haves er Att OMEN We « ode ; 
At the distance of two miles from the dwelling 1 taal bx rried about a year When business writing t i theres patriot beneath our )) sud the ; “I have har 
l wast os 0 excell os er-h e. in which w } etoleave | eforaseason. It was i {) fon le lett off'a whee t I have t others to do eve thing that 
had be rccustomed to spend 1 h of « t satiate luctance I consented t : 21 M ! t ‘ yupon> sun and Zanvie i have worn myself out with the labor ot 
. : I I 
Perhaps.” said J, “ she v have come t Cay ed to show svinptoms of case, to nae ‘ fthat \ Sarrv’s exertions in this branc! 1. LT have painted nature and virtue, 1 have 
t eet 1 ahghted, and enter ! . ny | Harwe yr ‘ niwv hers ’ 1} e been also crows wi . ena. Ili ¢ d wreat sentunents in the hearts of y tel 
npty vn for a wl tlie tab sis \ - l ' omens i) Ue ismamed an opera, ts mothir : wakened the soit wish, I called 
eel taal cat a - é h I set on «| than I antici A RPG BE ES f- Hine. to! forth the gentle tear, | influence all the world, and 
Au inv I ‘ yecturiug i ‘ i i ‘ ry ‘ of ‘ Li inn ‘ 
t tthe books and papers, what ho it f hia ze s ‘ a fow of Mozart's + and achorus or two terity shall kw and hener m 
ployment Hiere was a music-hook, with a ! ! 4 tit enis © in vided. Ita et tin ' \ t ecrocer what hast . 
, | 
f an cir copied into it. the eriginal lying rett es eu t Was ¢ sequently the bea t chaste re 
sid There was a volume « p tha in i ! siXiety |e vetot n eof the music, was duly depreciated Chive hem the means wherely to live,” sai 
t pink ribbe wed between t es. t i a wot I arrisxeu—in = het ess and « { has 10f Reos-| the f sold them po bread, and tig cit 
where the readey tinished ee - ; s t i and wit l ies ‘ 1 it Having 4 iefly noticed ct tain the beverage which soothes the 
t in wl il t, were ! es ¢ Fu | its it eT tits t proces soft late seas vem venture care cers their spirits.” 
Toses, VW hii ‘ hvs e ones te pee 4 Pele Ww se 1 t e pr tv h ut to us for that | st thou fur everlast ¥ fame for 
1 to pleces in a revet ‘ | : w tiat eve 7b ches. The nd, which certain! NUMIStry asked Jove 
Lprominent figure. In indulging myse!t ' | will not attempt to describe mv feclings.— lone itself credit by the neatness and precision Pus! ur worship,” said the grocer. “ Wha 
i the like speculations | cross mv arms upo Phese whe have Apr need » con gin which it ex ted the isic of Rosini, has are I for » foolish reward. which, if useless 
table nidr ped lie n the , tu those who } ot.! ‘ sw t several | ulditions made to it, and) while we live, must be parts ularly »> when dead 
SCO vielding self to all the fas ' . t scribe the iz only speak ir’ s t t + have taken place which we con I work for gold—the clothes 1 wear—the house | 
wer's reverie o 3 lifeless form. Leven str ed will tend considerably to its improvement live in—the food which hos ma thus goml-hu 
How long IJ s < pes I A ' <t, as if by so doing | ald tt er the instruments named are a first clarionet! mored 1] capacious—these are ny objects 
t vick st wot tract ' » of the ! warn " s we t An or i is likewise about to be } said Jupit to th poet he tace 
u | ced 4 » are t entrane cr be a hey I calk the \J r we understand, will be undey slight! ule with displeasure 
Who Was ‘ rst slits, ev ‘ ‘ . thy s of affection th 1} the stug the kevs being near the centre of the diet thee | k to earth and « plain n I 
' - 
Mary Is z t I t } ! ] sed the occupat th , arrie rebest Phis expensive uncertaking warrants at what tl wn folly has caused; or u thou must 
sand Kisses on |! 1: Las } wr d my own easv dispositi which us ieving the managers to be in earnest in} yearn for gross bodily comforts, hie thee to the gro 
jUestions in a breat and, wi s ing for an! h lowed ‘ ersuad 2 zainst my. tl il efiort I om of Massaniello, | ce ml let him teach thee a thriving trade Mer 
swer, he 1M mother hi re uj ‘ will I uvows mv determination to join her eve ; Auber. has been for some time underlined in the! will! acdinuire thy eecnius but thev w id rather | i 
Mit cow! § vlary talk lower, an leath, and raised the weapon aloft to stab my-; bills as im rehearsal. Strong additions have been ase thy corn and butter, Wecan do nothing t 


~Begone—an! disturb us no more i 
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UNCLE ZIM AND DEACON PETTIBONE 
BY WILLIAM L, STONE. 
Open your ears: for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumor speaks 7~—Shaks. 

IN one of those pleasant rural villages which chequer the coast of | 
Long Island Sound with their white houses and green window blinds, | 
not more than twenty miles east of New-Haven, lived my highly re- || 
spected uncle, Zimri Bradley, Esq. He was a man of some conse- 
quence in his day, having successively filled the offices of tything- )| 
man, grand-juryman, selectman, and sometime justice of the quo- 
rum. He would have continued to enforce a wholesome moral dis- | 
cipline among the unruly boys of the congregation, as a tything-man, 
longer, probably, than he did, were it not that there was always a 
sly laughing devil lurking in his eye; so, that when, with his mace || 
of office, he rapped the head of one mischievous urchin, or attempt- | 
ed to gather a frown as he shook his wig at another, for tittering | 
when aunt Deborah Hornblower started from her sleep as she tun 
ed her nasal organ too high for the voice of the Rev. Mr. Wakeman 
instead of checking the one, or intimidating the other into a seemly 
and reverent silence, he invariably had the ill fortune to set a dozen| 
more into a giggling titillation. As a selectman, uncle Zim was 
kind to the poor; and as in duty bound, he more than once had sev- 
eral common drunkards exhibited in the stocks. As justice of the 
quorum, he held the scales with a steady and impartial hand, though} 
he was not much of a lawyer. Indeed the public would not so soon |) 
have lost the benefit of his services on the bench, had he not fallen 
intoan unlucky mistake, in attempting to use techmieal language.— 


It devolved upon him, on some ordinary occasion, to charge the jury 
in an action ona promissory note, to which the defence set up was 
a want of consideration. Uncle Zim advised the jury te find for the 
defendant, “as the alibi was clearly made out.’ He was, in this 
mstance, as unfortunate as the pedant, whose whole stock of latin 
was “quid horue est, domine ?”* of which he was so proud, that he 
Was continually putting the question to all whom he met; till one 
day, a stranger upon whom he inflicted it, after looking at his watch, 
repli d—“ Horarii manualis mei metus turbatur, domine.’"t The 
pedant turned away in great haste, profanely saying,‘ Bless my soul ! 
{ did'nt think it was so late’—much to the amusement of the young 
freshinen, who heard of it soon afterwards. Uncle Zim, however, 
would have encountered no such rebut trom any of the “ gentle- 
men of the jury ;” for his a/ihi sounded as sweetly in their ears, as 
¥eso} ' 
reason for erying at a sermon, but “that blessed word Mesopotamia, 
which continued to ring so sweetly in her ears.” 


tmia in those of the old lady, who could give no other 


But lawyer Dag- 
ett and lawyer Wagstaff took occasion to make themselves merry at 
the expense of his worship. Uncle Zim was a man of spirit, and 
some pride withal; and no sooner had he heard of his error, and 
that the wags were laughing about the “ a/ihi,” when his back was 
turned, than he threw his commission into the fire, declaring that 
atter all, it Was a Wise saying, that“ a cobbler should stick to his last.” 

The village above mentioned, which we shall call A pplebury, was 
a quiet sort of a place, where the people to this day walk in the 
ways of their fathers, queue their hair with eel-skins, and go to and 
from meeting “deeently and in order,” in accordance with the injune- 
ton ot the Saybrook Platform, and as all honest people should do— 
The names, titles, and biographies of their ancestors, since the days 
of governor Leete to the present, curiously carved in immortal free- 
stone, may be tound in the old grave-yard, each inscription being 
surmounted either by a death’s head and cross-bones, grinning in re- 


ef, ma style that would make the grisly messenger himself rattle 
his joints for very laughter; or the head of a cherub, with wings 
stuck on Where the ears should be, shaped more like a pair of bel 
lows-handles than the pinions of one of Tom Moore's angels.— 
Here some future Alden, or Alden himself, should the worthy presi- 
dent of Allegany college ever go that way, may trace the brief histo 
ries of deacon Theophilus Scran,t or captain Noah Crinning ;t or 
¢ 


ensign leabod Chinning,t or sergeant Solomon Doud, * who was, 
Here, 
too, sleep the remains of Hopeful Goodenough, and Thanktu! Bige 
low, in the midst of their ancestors and their descendants. But to re- 
turn from our digression ; the folks of Applebury are an exceeding 
ly clever people, in the yankee sense of the term—most of them at 
tend to their own business, and all of them know the business of 
every body else. Here, then—tor we find we shall have to begin our 
story again—here, then, lived our worthy uncle, Zimet Braprry 
Uncle Zim, as we used to call him, was as fullof fun and mischief 
as any urchin in the village, Near by his demicil, sojourned Mahichi 
Fowler, who married the accomplished Miss Abigail Pettibone, of 
Hazlewood, the adjoining town, whose brother, Eliakim Pettibone, 
in process of time, became a deacon of the church in that parish. 
The distance was only about twenty miles, and deacon Pettibone 
used to keep every thanksgiving with his brother Fowler ;—uncle 
Zim not unfrequently making one of the family party. But though 
uncle Zin was hiinself a christian professor, according to the | 
Platform, and in the main walked according to the vows he had 
made, yet he was not altogether free from carnal ways. He was 
never ata loss for a fact, and was fond of telling ludicrous stories, 
which, in his hands, were seldom diminished by repetition. Fle 
could not for the soul of him suppress a joke when it came upon 
his tongue, cut where it would. On one of these occasions, he had 
the good, or the ill fortune, to keep the pious deacon Pettibone 
roaring with laughter, until his very ribs cracked again. Much, 


for seventeen years, the oldest corporal of the company.” 





* What o'clock is it, sir? : 
t ‘My watch: has stopped.”.--.Free translation 
} Pronounced Scranton, Cruttenden and Cliitenden in Yar state. 


| of oxen of Mr. Ishmael Crane, nephew of Ichabod Crane, the cele- 


| dollar; he talked as slick as a whistle ; and he was a cute chap at | 


|| with deacon Pettibone, who lived near the school-house hard by. 


however, it grieved the good man afterwards, that he had yieldedto|| “ Yes, I think it’s like-enough that J shall stop and give Dapple a 
the temptation of mirth, which he was half persuaded had been || bait there on my return.” ' 

exeited as a snare by the evil one, and it preyed upon his spiritsthe |“ D’ye think it’s going to rain to-day, ‘squire? I see you've got 
whole of the following day, on his return to Hazlewood. This im- | your great-coat with you, and if I thought ’twould rain, I'd tell the 
pression, however, soon wore away, and he lost all unpleasant re- | boys to get the rest of the hay in.” 

collections in the warm and affectionate smiles with which he was |‘ Don’t know, don’t know, deacon: they say a fool knows enough 
welcomed to the little family circle of his happy and peaceful abode. ||to take a great-coat when it storms; and every body knows that 

Soon after this convivial occurrence, which had, for the moment, folks must make hay while the sun shines.” And off rode uncle 
disturbed the quiet of the conscientious deacon Pettibone’s inner || Zim, and into the orchard went deacon Fowler. 
man, uncle Zim made a journey to Hazlewood to purchase a yoke | Uncle Zim came back in the evening, and overtook deacon Fow- 
ler, returning from the meadow, just as he had descended to the foot 
brated schoolmaster, for which he was to pay in “ West India | of Clapboard hill. 
goods,’ safter the return of the last cargo of mules and white-fish, “Ah! is that you, ’squire?”’ said deacon Fowler: “you are 
shipped ‘by him to Jamaica. Uncle Zim’s wits were as bright as a || home arly to-night, | calculate.” 

“ Yes,” replied uncle Zim; “old Dapple will carry me along at 
the rate of seven miles an hour, day in and day out, without putting 
on the long oats neither.” 

“ A faithful beast, | vow. You saw brother Pettibone, I hope?” 

*‘ Yes—I saw him’’—replied uncle Zim, with a grave, mysterious 
air, such as deacon Fowler had never seen before, upon his neigh- 
bor’s lively countenance. 

“ Saw him !—he was well, I hope ?”’ 

“ Why—yes—he was—pretty well, I believe.” 

“Nothing unusual was the matter, I hope, ’squire ?”’ 

“ No—I—I can’t say that there was any thing unusual,” replied 
uncle Zim, with a peculiar emphasis upon the last word. 

“ And how were his family ?” 

“ All very well; save the youngest child, Habakkuk, which has 
the measles.” 

“ And brother Pettibone himself, is he ailing in any way ?” 

“] can’t say that he was much ailing. Perhaps, moreover, I was 
mista—no, I can’t be mistaken either.” 

“Why, ’squire, you frighten me. For goodness’ sake what tas 
the matter! You're sure you saw him?” 

“Yes:—I—I met him,” replied uncle Zim, with the same as 
sumed air of mystery. 

“ And how was he ? do speak out, and let me know the worst on’t, 
*squire.”’ 

“Why, then—if I must say’—replied uncle Zim—“T should 
think when I met him, he was about—yes—just about half shaved. 

* Impossible ! you must be joking, ’squire.” 

“It's true, joke or no joke,” said uncle Zin. 


a bargain, as Mr. Ishmael Crane soon found out. 

Mr. Crane took three-quarters of an hour to consider, before he 
would conclude the bargain, and as it was just twelve o’clock by 
the conch-shell, uncle Zim thought he would go and take pot-luck | 


By the way, uncle Zun once drove a barter with the deacon for 
some mules, for which the deacon always thought he could have got 
more, if he had known what they were bringing at the time; though | 
as uncle Zim only took him at his word in the price of the cattle, 
he had nothing to complain of. But that is not to the purpose. 
While at dinner, Mr. Ishmael Crane came and called the deacon 
out, to inquire something about the character of my uncle Zim ; | 
whereupon the following dialogue took place :— | 
“ What sort of a man,” asked Mr. Crane, “ is this squire Brad- 
ley?” | 
Deacon Pettibone had not forgotten the sale of his mules, nor | 
uncle Zim’s fat stories, and his merry jokes, over deacon Fowler's 


pumpkin-pies and cider-brandy ; nor his own supposed delinquency 
in his late unseemly merriment. 

“What sort of a man?” said the deacon, repeating his words: 
—“ Why he is a member of good Dr. Wakeman’s church, in Ap- 
plebury, I reckon.” 

* Well; do vou know him?” 

“ Know him! I guess }do! He hives next door to brother Fow- 
ler's; and I tell vou he is a member of Dr. Wakeman’s church. 
Sut | wruess——” 

“Guess! guess what? Don’t you think he is good enough for | 
my brindle four-vear-olds 7” By this time the parties had reached the green. The two last 

“ Why—yes—I ‘spose so—but I guess, to be candid ” sentences of uncle Zim’s, had fallen upon the worthy deacon Fow- 

“ Zounds, deacon! what do you mean by your guesses, and your | ler, like a pail of ice-water; and he went to his house with a heavy 
buts?’ heart. He did not sleep a wink all that night, and the humiliating 

“ Why, if I must say, I gness that God-zrard he means to do the | fact pressed so heavily upon his mind—though it was his first in 
tention to have kept it a profound secret, until he could have in 
' quired into the particulars of his brother's being overcome with 

Mr. Ishmael Crane went away, and deacon Pettibone returned | liquor,—that he was even constrained to communicate the dismal 
and finished his dinner with uncle Zim. When deacon Pettibone | tidings to his faithful Abigail, It was indeed planting a pang in her 
breast, without extracting the barb which rankled in his own bleed 
But truly hath the poet said of woman, 





thing that’s right, but man-rrard | reckon he is a lidtle twistical or 


stepped out, however, he had unconsciously lett the door ajar, and 
the consequence was, that uncle Zim had very innocently heard | ing bosom. 
most of the conversation, But he knew that the deacon had no 
malice in his heart, and he knew also the cause of his scruples in 
qualifying his recommendation. fle therefore took no notice at 
that time of what had been said: but determined, in his own mind, 
Mean- 
time he completed his bargain in the afternoon, and drove the bul- 
locks home. 


“When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering ange! thou)" 


and Abigail, after the first gush of feeling had subsided, half forgot 
her own sorrow in her aflectionate endeavors to soothe that of her 
husband. A thousand little comforting hopes, excuses, and pallia- 
ting circumstances came into her mind. Her brother might not 
have been so badly off as the 'squire supposed. He might have been 
unwell; or perhaps he had been overcome by drinking ever 50 hitth 
on anempty stomach. ‘The deacon folded his faithful spouse closer 


to seek some innocent and characteristic mode of revenge. 


‘Two or three years rolled away, and as his sister Abigail pre- 
sented his brother-in-law with so many young Fowlers, that she had 
little time for going abroad herself, deacon Pettibone’s visits to Ap- to his heart, and both determined that nothing should be said about 
plebury were continued as usual; on which occasions he always) the circumstance, even in their family, for the present. And be 
passed an evening or so in uncle Zim’s company, either at his own, tween haying time and harvest, it was agreed that deacon Fowler 
or his brother's house. Unele Zim’s bosom was filled with the | should go up to Hazlewood, and commune with his brother Pett 
milk of human kindness, Though like an over-ripe melon, rough on bone, privately, upon the subject, 
the outside, as the poet says, there was much sweetness under it; Sut Mrs. Abigail Fowler, notwithstanding her many fine quali 
and his winning ways were such, that the good deacon had long | ties, was not entirely free from the frailties of the other daughters of 


since dismissed the affair of the mules, and the temporary trials to | Eve; and while alone on the ensuing day, her husband being en 


which he had been subjected by his irresistible drollerv. ‘They gaged with his workmen in the fields, the secret became ao burden 
. - o . al 
therefore continued the best friends in the world ;—still uncle | some that she wanted somebody to help her keep it. Perhaps, alse 


in her affliction, she thought she needed the sympathies of one, at 
least, of her most confidential female friends, who might, im turn, 
soothe her sorrows, and pour a few drops of balsam into her wounded 
heart. In an evil hour, therefore, she revealed the tale of woe to Mrs 
Aimwell, who kindly spent the whole afternoon in comforting the 
afflicted woman, by telling over how many others were suffering 
under still greater calamities. Temperance societics had not then 


Zim never lost sight of his project in some way of avenging 
himself for having been represented as being “ man-ward rather 
twistical or so.” 

One morning, bright and early, as deacon Fowler came out pick- 
ing his teeth from breakfast, while the dew-drops were yet spangling 
the meadows, he saw uncle Zim just preparing to mount the old 
dapple mare, with his butternut-colored coat strapped on behind the 


saddle. ® || been invented. 
“Good morning, 'squire,” said deacon Fowler, “you vem to be || Mrs. Aimwell left the deacon’s after tea, promising not to whisper 
stirring arly this morning.” ; ia breath about it. “You know, my dear Mrs. Fowler,” said she, 
“Yes :” said uncle Zim: “in the hot season, the morning is the | ‘‘that I wouldn’t do no such a thing for the world.” But she, toa 


best part of the day—Gad, my son, mind that you keep the cattle || wanted some one to help her keep the secret, and so she hinted . 
out of the clover patch to-day’ lito Mrs. Sly. This was enough. It was on Thursday ; and /! 
— ‘A very beautiful day to-day, as 1 was saying, ‘squire’ —— || was no longer than the afternoon of the next day, at a meeting » 
“And send Jehiel to mull this afternoon.—Yes, deacon, a||the fragment society, that the members were startled by the ~~ 
The air is as sweet as a new hay-stack this || clamation of Mrs. Doolittle, preceded by a deep-drawn sigh, to the 
morning.” || following effect :— 
“You are going to take a ride to-day, 1 guess, ‘squire, Pray|| “ Dear me! who'd have thought it! 
which way are you journeying, it | may be so bold ?” |, will fall next, for my part.” oe 
“Oh, I'm only going to Haddam to speak for grave-stones for | Now, justice to Mrs. Doolittle requires me to sy In nat e 
good old aunt Wealthy Crookshanks.”’ | that she was no mischief-maker; and, that, next to a witch, > 
“You'll go through Hazlewood, I guess? So, I wish you'd give | held a slanderer as an utter abomination. She was a very = 
brother Pettibone a call and see how they're all dering there. Tell |, body, and the worthy heplmate of my venerated great uncle, € — 
them that Nabby’s got another nice boy with eves as bright as a | Jasper Doolittle, of Cohabit. There was no more notable hous 


. P = ine on Ss ypath- 
weasel’s.” wife in all the parish. She used to begin her washing on © = 








fine beautiful day. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


day nights, as soon as three stars could be seen, in order to have her!) 


ample stores of linen, white as the driven snow, streaming in tri- || 
umph upon the clothes-lines, like the lily-flag of the fallen Bour- | 
bons, at an earlier hour than her neighbors on Mondays. And) 
her quince-and-apple-saace, and boiled cider, were exactly the best 
to be found between Branford and Pettypaug. But, rest her good | 
soul! her benevolent heart occasionally felt too deeply for others’ | 
woes, to enable her always to hide the faults she saw or heard of. 
Not but that she meant to do it. But as in the instance before us, | 
there were sometimes secrets actually too great to be concealed 
within the narrow casement of her noble soul, and then it was im- 
possible to prevent their breaking forth in exclamations full of 
meaning, as we have seen. “Dear me! who'd have thought 
it!’ &e. 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” exclaimed a dozen voices at once. 
“[ hope,” continued Miss Tabitha Tattler, a lady of no particular 
age, ‘‘that the shocking story about Miss Prim is not true. But 
I've heard as much ever since Ned Bramble came home from the 
south. She’s kept company with him ever since last thanksgiving.” 

“No: said Mrs. Doolittle, with a melancholy shake of the head. 
‘ That’s like-enough, too. But havn't you heard of the fall of good 
deacon Pettibone ?”’ 

“Of Hazlewood? He Aaint hurt himself much, I hope ?” 

“| don’t mean a fall from a barn or a hay-stack, child,” said Mrs. 
Doolittle. “ But havn’t you heard on’t ?” 

“No!” replied sixteen voices in a breath. 
about it.” 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Doolittle, “ you must know it’s a great secret 
yet; and one doesn’t want to eXpose a body's failings, you know. 
But I'll tell you, though it must not go from me, for | wouldn't in- 
jure the hair of any mortal being’s head. You know | cannot en- 
jure scandal! And all I can now say, is, that Mrs. Crampton told 
me, that she heard Mr. Wilcox’s wife say, that Mrs. Munger's 
sunt mentioned to her, that Mrs, Graves was present, when the 
widow Blatchley said, that Ick. Scran’s,wife thought Captain Evett’s 
sister believed, that old Mrs. Willard reckoned, that Ephraim Stan- 
ard’s better half had told Mrs. Hand, that she heard Mrs. Sly say, 
that deacon Fowler’s wife had told Mrs. Aimwell, as a great secret, 
that the deacon had told her, that ‘squire Bradley had seen deacon 
Pettibone dead drunk, after an ordination dinner.”’* 

‘Do tell!” was the brief and emphatic exclamation of the be- 
nevolent coterie. 

This, as we have before remarked, was on Friday, and the subtle 
electrical fluid could scarcely have travelled faster than did the story 
tthe deacon’s failing. From mouth te mouth— . 


“Do let us hear all 


“ The flying rumor gathered as it roll'd, 
Anis tale Was sooner heard t) 
And all whe told it added some 
And all who heard it made 
ln every ear 1 


iu spread, vt 


arce Use an told 
ing new 
Liargementt 
1 every tongue it grew"’— 


that, before Saturday night, the fatal account had reached Hazle- 
wood, enlarged and improved, until the story of the three black crows 
was nothing to it. 





Nor ‘lid it hesitate to travel Saturday night, al- 
though the blue-laws were then vetin force. ‘The conse quence was, 
that before the cows we ‘e all milked on Sunday morning, every body, 
mut of the deacon’s unsuspecting family, was acquainted with the 
melancholy catastrophe supposed to have overtaken that truly ex- 
cellent man, 

Ot course the painful news was the general theme of conversation 
among the groups which collected around the portals of the sanc- 
tuary, while the bell was tolling for the minister—the late excellent 
and reverend Mr. Gamaliel Holdfast. The deacon presently ap- 
preached; but never before was he so coldly greeted by his friends. 
And as for enemies, it is believed that he never had one, Every 
countenance seemed looking darkly upon, or averted from him. 
People even seemed to shrink from the proflered grasp of his friend- 
lyhand. Butthe good deacon, in the unsuspecting simplicity of 
us innocence, did not observe the change, and as the minister came 
long, all gathered into the venerable meeting-house. Every body 
ast a searching eye—-‘a furtive glance,” our friend Cooper would 
*ty—upon the deacon; while ie was engaged, as others should 
have been, in searching his own heart 

The services proceeded as usual; but at the close, the minister 
gave out a notice for a special meeting of the elders and deacons of 
the church, to be hekd on Wednesday, upon business of great im- 
portance. And after exhorting his little flock so to conduct them- 
selves as to show, that though in the world, they were not of the 
World, and suitably admonishing the officers, as assistant shepherds, 
wo make themselves patterns in good works—not forgetting to re- 
tind them of the passage, * Let him that standeth take heed lest he 
ae ’—(upon which stolen glances were again cast at the good deacon 
Pettibone }—the benediction was pronounced. The deacon, how- 
ever, did not observe, and never once thought, tHat he was the sole 
onject of this special exhortation, or of the dark and suspicious gaze 
“ the Congregation. His heart was right, and his eves had been 
closed in the attitude of deep and heartfelt adoration. ‘Thus he who 
Was most interested in the dark givings out, was the least canscious 
of their existence. 
e The story, as we have already seen, had grown in its travels, iike 
Cat of the boy who saw the thousand cats in the cellar; and for the 
three subsequent days the deacon’s house was shunned as though 
it had been the seat of the plague. Meantime, as uncle Zim’s name 
Was somehow connected with the tale, one of the elders was des- 
patched to Applebury, to inquire into the real facts of the statement 
which had brought such he avy and unexpected scandal upon the 
ittle Zion of Hazlewood. On his arrival, he immediately had an 








As J , N r was a native of Applebury, there -an be Su bara in tuus 
Wing and amending cue of lis earuest jokes : 


~ 








interview with uncle Zim, and commenced an inquiry into the facts | 


of the case which had brought him to Applebury. 


“Squire Bradley,” said Mr. Elnathan Cook—for such was the | 


cognomen of this important messenger—‘‘it is ramored up our way, 
that you have said, that you met deacon Pettibone last week, drunk.” 

“ Then I guess rumor lies,” replied uncle Zim, “tor 1 haint said 
no such thing.” 

“ But pray, ‘squire, what did vou say, if I may be so bold 2” 

“Why,” replied uncle Zim, “ 1 only said that I met him about 
half shaved.” 

The result was, that although Mr. Elnathan Cook was one of the 
cutest chaps in those parts at a cross-examination, he having former- 
ly been an unlicensed practitioner of the law in a justice’s court, he 
obtained just so much information from uncle Zim, and no more.— 
Uncle Zim was requested to go up to Hazlewood and attend the 
council as a witness; but this he declined peremptorily, as he was 
busily engaged in making up a cargo of mules for the West -Indies, 
He assured the zealous Elnathan, however, that deacon Pettibone’s 
negro man, Camillus, or Cam, as he was called tor the sake of bre- 
vity, knew as much as he did, and could tell them all about it. As 
Cam was known to be a very honest fellow, this assurance gave the 
messenger much satisfaction ; so he clambered into his “ 
shay,” and got him back to Hazlewood. 

The wheels of time rapidly brouglit Wednesday along, when the 
church council assembled, and the yet unsuspecting deacon Petti 
bone, expecting to hear the names of some reclaimed sinners pro- 
pounded for membership, came among them. The Rev. Mr, Hold 
fast was appointed moderator. An unusual air of solemnity perva- 
ded the council, and in imploring the direction and blessing of heaven 
upon their proceedings, the moderator was peculiarly earnest, and 
much affected. Indeed the half suppressed sighs from various bo- 
soms, plainly indicated that they had business in hand which went 
home to their hearts. 

At length the momentous subject of their meeting was opened, 
and the charge of intemperance formally preterred against no less a 
master in Israel, than deacon Eliakim Pettibone, then and there 
present. Had a bolt from heaven fallen at his feet, he could not have 
been more astonished or confounded. For a while, his hand press 
ed upon his temples—he remained dumb with amazement— 


one horse 


then 
raising his eves to heaven, he solemnly protested his innocence—but 
in vain; and in vain did he tax his memory to recall any circum- 
stance in his life, that could have given rise to such an unlooked-for 
scandal. In vain, likewise, did he demand the name of the inform 
er upon whose testimony the accusation was preferred; for unck 


, Zim had stipulated that his name was not to be used, save in the very 


last resort—dernier resurt he probably would have said, bad it not 
been for the recollection of the a/idi of the note of hand. 
the witness, Camillus, was sent for. 


Finalls 


Camillus soon arrived, and came grinning into the conference 
rooin, exhibiting the whole treasury of his ivory; but he immedi- 
ately saw that his kind master was in deep affliction, and his own 





heart soon yearned with compassion. There the good deacon sat 


his head bowed down, and supported by his hands : he 
but hid his tears in his bandanna, and smothered the sighs heaving 


raised it not 


up and struggling to escape his throbbing bosom. 
“Cam,” said the moderator, 
for you, because we want you to tell the trath 


with solemn gravity, “we have sent 


“ Yes, massa minister, me albays tel] de troot to shame e’debble.” 

“Well, Cam, we believe you will. 
ever see your masier intoxicated )” 

“ Me ebber see massa tosticated! gollv, only tink ob dat!" 

“But, Cain, you must tell us the truth ; did'nt vou ever sec 
your master when he was intoxicated—when he 
much 1” 

“ Golly, no, masea minister.” 

[Here a consultation took place, amInmong a lew ol the members ot 
the council, in an under tone.]} 

“Don’t vou remember that ‘squire Bradlev, who lives in the 


Now tell us, Cam, did 


how 


had drunk too 


second house bevond the stocks and whipping-post, north of th 
meeting-house in Applebury, came up tw see your master last 
Wednesday ?” 

“ Yes, massa, me know dat berry well.” 

“ Well, that’s very good now, Cam: and when ‘squire Bradley 
met your master, was he not about half shared ?” 

“QO ves, massa: when ‘squire Bradley nde by ee window, massa 

butcen he so yrad to 

see de ’squire, he run out door to shak’ece hand, wid ce |i 


Pettitone was juss shaving heself, 1 guess; 








uber ail 
on one side he face !” 

Here the mighty mystery was solved. All knew the droll mis- 
chievous character of uncle Zim, and the truth flashed upon their 
minds in an instant. A bitter smile played across the 
the good deacon, as he meekly raised his dark hazle eves, glistening 
with tears, and in his heart returned thanks for his deliveranc: 
The council was broken up—a thousand sincere apologies were 


tendered to the good man—and the parties all set their faces towards 


features of 


their respective homes—the worthy deacon being more strongly 
than ever convinced, that, “ MaN-wakD, UncLe ZIM Was wate 


TWISTICAL OR 50. 





THERE ARP SOME THINGS BEYOND THE REA runr.—An 
Italian very much addicted to gambling, but waithal poor and unlucky, 


Fortune, 


Hor 


used to exclaim on such occasions, theu vile traiiress, it 
is true you can make ime lose, but I defy you to make me pay. 
Bexserapr.—Some one was praising a poet whom Benserac 
admired, observing, that no person since his time had been able to 
imitate him. the fell 


Parnassus with a ladder which he teok up aiter hun. 


‘Sir,’ replied Benserade, w climbed Mount 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 








DR. FRANCIS’ DISCOURSE. 

As the classical and interesting address of Dr. Francis, delivered 
before the Philolexian Society and a numerous and tashionabie 
dience in the hall of Columbia college, has not vet been printed, 


take occasion to lay before our readers an extract from the manu 


script. ‘The subjoined remarks werr prefatory to a biographical me 
moir of the iate chancellor Livingston, one of the alunni of the c¢ 
lege. We trust thatthe whole will be given to the public in a beo« 
form, and if se, we shall recur to it again 

|| Lames anp GeENtLeMEN—In consenting to perforin the une 
pected task assigned me by your kind partiality, allow me t 
bespeak your indulgent criticism on the efforts of one long sine 
estranged by the duties of professional life from the contemplative 


studies of the scholar. Many vears have 


walls of this honored institution, I liste 


passed since, witht 
wad with delight, and | hope 
with profit, to the learned lessons of instructors, whose pride it » 

to adapt to the youthful capacity the matured fruits of their ample 
wisdom and knowledye. Death has 
sphere of their activity to their reward 





nee wled them trom the 


lL cannot but reflect with 
gratitude, that their devoted attention to our welfare lessened the 


labor which was the necesssary attendant on our studies; our | 


ment, however, over their d parture ts lessened when we turn tot 


chairs now so ably filled by 


their successors 


And here allow me, gentlemen, to testify to the high character oi 


, , , 
the institution which |, the humblest of her alananit, boas 
alma mat Connected with her by no other relation, } a abhor 
| compels me to declare, that among the te mples to learning whi 


the piety and public spirit of our countrymen have reared up amc 








us, none can boast superiority in the ability of its teaches rt 
judicious and ample courses of instruction afforded to its 4 “ 
To you, young gentlemen, who now oecupy those scholaetx 
which myself and my former juvenile associates once held, perm 
me to advert to the ample and capacious theatre of action whi 
American re public offers to her ingenuous youth Although | 
fully persuaded that in the discharge of the nuwerous and respons 
ble duties of vour future life, the monitions of justice nal the « 
tates of your own consciences, will ever be the govermng principle 
of vour actions ; vet it is not inconsistent with the purest feeling 
of the heart to be cheered in your arduous career by a generous 
laudable desire of distinction. 
Who, says the illustrious author of the Fairy Que 
“4 
| 
' 
LD ‘ pure R 
No nation, am emt oF Contemporary, presents tc } 
prejects of a tion than the ¢ wi 1 we cal 
own; Whether eusulous of political eminence, or liter 
In the absence of } hereditary tinctions OF prt ! 
merit alone is the passport to suceess; and here ‘ \ 
said, in the languaye of the poet 
i g j 
Here ar le Te n broad and spbenca weoatre f ami 
yvlorlous rew s Wluch the ancier ' we of Crreove 
held out to virtuous exertions f the pubite proud inatt ‘ 
those Gireful results which too often awatted ame t " t 
services Dut there ec other and ligher 
r people ca stow (hur ancestors | tw ay tne yw 
in their literature rel Jang ve, aninheritance inferior only in 
to our * ely to the cat pon iples « our al ’ 
constitution, Chur neble an saxon «dtalect, nich an 
plous vet 7 soptucal, in which ne fact worthy of attent 
rus ! portant pr tole which has not been 1 i ! v 
eVs instruction t *oreat a number of readers as any ever tioed 
MAN ; ere the pse of another century, the Eng df 
(American w rwi rss S MANY rewlers as are ¢ ! ! 
ull other ed communitiws, Our philosophers wall ¢ i 
« understandings ryoets melt the feelings of thove whe sell 
on the nks of the Cregon, the Burampooter, the Mace é 








The western 1 save the | hilosophie Tlumboldt, in hs 
late address tore the mperial rcademyv of scaences, at >t ‘ 
burgh, “have carried into the different parts of the we rld i~ 
forms of ization, that developement of the human tntells 
whose origin ascends to the epoch of the intellectual greatness «1 
the Greeks, and to the gentle influence of christianity, Dividcd 
language and lin political and religious mnsut ‘ 
enlightened n nin our day but a single family, (a 
one of the most beautiful results of odern civilization, ) w ‘ 
object in View is the great interests of science, literature ead tu 


arts; all that, sprit n one internal source, the dept 





sought and feeling, clevates man above the vulgar care of secicty 

Although our country has entered latest into the great carcer 
nations, her Washington, her Franklin, her Hamilton, her Jeflersen 
her Rittenhouse, her Clinton, her Fulton, vie in the splendor on 
renown with the most ilust is names which the ances " ! 
can present, and are a pledge that her sons will not tatnt or grow 
weary in the imse. 

The diligent observer will not fail to trace an intimate conoees 
between the moral and intellectual cultivation of a people, with t! 
fullest exercise of their powers, and the highest enjoyment of ( 
privileges v the condition of his nature, man must prove huni 
capable of his rights, by the antecedent discharge of his duties 

Those wh ultivate the habit of thinking for thenme!s “ 

aC puwes ol t r to others odern ¢ wer ve 
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- 7 
resents the probable nuinber of 
and England, as exceeding twelve thousand. 
“which, were it not divided against itself, mi 
Nor does this seem an unqualified dee! vration 
moral, andthe religious character of the Greeks was formed by Ho- 
mer; Cervantes disarmed the potent spell of Knight-errantry ; the 
mighty mind of Milton at one time delineated the warfare ot rebel- 
ious ar cels, aud at another vindicated the rights and liberties of man; 
in our own times, the magic genius of Sir Walter Scott has 


living writers in Germany, France, 
“ A body,” adds he, 


ght govern the world.” 


and 

swept into oblivion volumes of sentimental inanity, and consecrated 
pages of fiction to the noblest lessons of thought. 

Such is the influence of letters. Llustrations of equal value and 

ofa like import may be deduced by the power exercised over a people 

The boundary between the savage 


by the cultivation of the arts. 
and the civilized, between the debased and exalted of our species, 
may be traced in the condition of the arts and sciences. Ac- 
cording as they are nurtured, we find them giving birth to new 
affections, unalloyed with the grosser habits of our nature; they 
increase and multiply the happiness, and capacity, and well- 
leing of society. The Apollo of Praxiteles was admired and wor- 
I by a pagan world ; the sculpture of Angelo and the pencil of 


} 
Sillpy € v ; 
Corregio have demonstrated the almost infinite faculties of our spe- 


i . 1 rerbe 
cies in mind and in matter; while Raphael has given to the rerba , 


ardentia of the poet augmented warmih and coloring. 

The position is axiomatic : national education is national power: 
and in proportion to the exigeney will be the resources which it 
holds at command. 

The most strenuous asserters of political liberty have ever been 
found among those who have explored the treasures of science and 
literature. Inthe recent revolution which hurled a tyrant from his 
throne. the cultivators of science were among the warmest devoted 
to tree 
the nation were the beardless pupils of the 
Should the rights of the American nation ever be invaded, either by 
a foreizn or domestic foe, which heaven forbid, | cannot doubt that 
the favored vouth of her seminaries of learning, faithful to the great 
ve and Rome, would present an iapregnable pha- 
But | may be allowed to ad- 


principles; and the most zealous defenders of the liberties of 


Polyte chnic school.— 


examples of Gree 
lanx of spirits devoted to her cause 
vert a moment longer to the influence of letters on the modern state 
ot societ facilities ¢ nd tnpetus which are now 
applied to the productions of the press, and by the perfect intercourse 
ut the creat commonwealth of let- 


ty means of the 





which is now established throug 
fers, the researches of every member passes in’ review betore the 


and elaborate it has ready ac- 





critical tribunal of all; thus reti: 
cess to the fire-side of the laborious peasant and the 
int of the delight of the scholar 


rnd the dread of all others, now yields t 


inhalnut 


active 


the town. The heavy tome, once 


the comely pocket manual, 


und whet was at a former period the luxury ot the arrogant and selt- 


sufficient recluse, has become the daily fare of the inquiring ot all 
Classe Nor need we regret this revolution in letters. By means 
thereof, the ample treasures of wit and knowledge are unloc ked to 
the better half of our species, and grave wisdom is made attractive 


by the greces of refinement and social intercourse. It was the boast 
of the almost inspired sage of antiquity, that he called the attention 


of the learned from the vain search of natural causes to the moral 
pursuits of man: itis the triumph of n 
ve of every variety of knowledge 


templative and to the active, to the philosopher 


dlern philosophy that it has 


equally to the con- 

ind to the fair. 

An illustrious character of antiquity congratulated himself that 
May we not in like 

natives of the western 


Opent ! the | 


a Greek, and not a barbariat 
that we are 


he “ is le rn 
manner congratulate ourselves 
world, and participators in the enjoyment of priviles 


to the inha 


es hitherto de- 





itants of every other portion of the globe 
it is our happy destiny to occupy the fairest portion of this fa 
The state of New-York is best representative 











vo nail 
of our common country, and is the acknowledged preeursor of most 
thos pl is of inprovement for which tl world is indebted to 
America. Here have been first successfully executed these grand 
nieasures of internal intercourse which are iduelly extending their 
vast consequences throughout our land: here, the application of 
the power ot condensed vapor to the wants and conveniences ot 
man, has been first effectively exhibited » here the most beneficial 
ystem of common school education has been exemplitied on a seal 
of commanding grandeur and inportan and here the reform in 
the complex fabric of our legal system, has been most extensively 


fied. The inetropolis which we inhabit, though inferior in ex 





tent to many in the ancient world, rivals in importance, as a com 
' 1 empori the most commanding and cel ted in history 
wealth, the science, the arts of all nations, are tributary to her 





the character 





prise and spirit of the state ha pily Corres ponds 





with that of her metropoli- 

In the language of the most eminent geographer of our days, Mal 
te Brun, “if we estimate the importance of the state of New-York 
now the most populous and powerful of the confederation, by the 
intelligence of the people; their physical, moral, and commercial ac 
tivity ; and the wonderful spirit of improvement they display, we 
shall find that this small community is entitled to take precedence ot 
many European kingdoms, and of the whole empire of Mexico 

AN T { RAN. —One dav, v ‘ a was to 
ma 4 ab te sy) rch wif 1a me | 
Jan ; Newloundla “ i ‘ 
any guinent n t 
fot . » e : ll rega lec V 
1 red hin tite aside int $ part gun 
du fu rite fondle the animal. Curta r G g Mr 
Curra sa rad Clare Ob,” replied Curran * ibeg : na Ps 
mv lor Irea k gr that vou ! i 





The intellectual, the |; 


Nay, | 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





COLLEGE REMINISCENCES. 


Ir was the eve of the coronation of George the fourth : I was then 
an Etonian, and what is usually denominated a king’s man in con- 
tradistinction, at that particular juncture, to a queen’s man. Two 
opinions which divided the people of England, the innocence or guilt 
of the princess of Wales, equally affected every student of college. 
The prevailing feeling with us was decidedly in favor of the king ; 


|nor is that to be wondered at, since we have ever been considered 


under the immediate patronage of the reigning sovereign. Besides, 
George the fourth had shown us many kind attentions ; he visited 
the montem ; attended our annual rowing matches, and at the death 
of his much loved and highly respected father, kindly ordered a par- 
ticular part of the royal chapel, at Windsor, to be made fit for our 
reception to witness the solemn and spl ndid interment : moreover, 
he often gained us holidays, together with other tokens of his fond- 
ness for his father’s favorite school. Every Etonian, therefore, on 
the evening in question, was inspired with an irrepressible feeling 
of lov alty. 

The towns of Eton and Windsor are joined by a bridge which 


| passes over an insignificant stream, separating the county of Berks 


trom that of Bucks, Eton being in the latter. The privileges of the Eto- 
nians did not extend one inch beyond the central line of the bridge, 
and their rights were so strictly observed by the people of Windsor 
and its vicinity, that, however closely an Etonian might be pursued 
by them for any misdeed, the moment he crossed this line, he could 
turn round and laugh at them with impunity; nor would they dare 
to place their foot beyond it with inimical intentions. 

On this memorable aight, illuminations and transparencies of all 
descriptions, some for king, some for queen, were visible on every 
house, except of those whose parsimony induced them to refrain from 
the « Xpense until called for by the m 
“light up, light up.” At dusk, we began to collect in groups, here 
and there, and to form parties for our mutual protection ; for the low- 
er class of people inhabiting Windsor and Eton, were all queen's 
people, consisting of athletic bargemen coalheavers, butchers, and 
conunon farmers, and right glad to have an opportunity of confront- 
ing us under a plausible excuse, in order that they might put in ex- 
ecution some of their repeated threats to us for pillage, robbery, and 
destruction. In fact, we were old and deadly enemies; for when- 
ever a barge of coals happened to be going under Windsor bridge, 
and any of our body were near, the navigators therein might depend 





upon a plentiful and well directed shower of stones from above, 
which told always with great effect, from the fact that the stream 
being very strong, and the arch of the bridge only of sufficient width 
to permit the passage of a single barge, directed by skillful manage- 
ment, the men were obliged to pay the most scrupulous attention to 
their duty, and passively to receive our heavy charge of artillery with- 
out the possibility of ever acting onthe defensive. They would some- 
times, however, have their revenge; for whenever they caught us 
higher up the river, in our club-boats, they would invariably steer 
against us, break our oars, or drive us among the bushes and pelt us 
with coals at their leisure. The farmers, in every direction, were 
our most inveterate enemies, solely because they kept large bull-dogs 
about their premises to preserve their poultry, &c. from being pur- 
loined—luckless bull-dogs! luckless farmers that dwell in the neigh- 
borhood of Eton! many have been the untanely deaths of the one, 
and the irre} rable losses of the other. 

For at least a week previous to the coronation, the shrubbery 
round about was searched again and again for sticks of hard and du- 
rable young cherry-tree, in particalar, Was rooted 
from its cradle to serve the purposes of the belligerents. Lead, too. 
Was in very great demand at that time, for we were actually 
cious enough to melt it and pour it into a hole at each end of our 
made on purpose for its reception. The adoption of this se- 
oma bargeman having been seen with one of 


materials: every 





stick 





vere measure, arose fr 
similar substance, having a huge nail driven cross ways through the 

weapon of very formidable appearance, 
bl These preparations 


and one still more formidable to 
ut were carried on with the utmost secreey, in order that 


end of nt, thereby forming a 
encounter, 
oleour } 
the townsmen might receive, at least, a Roland for their Oliver.— 








Atlength, “exrpectata dies aderat,” the long wished-for day arrived : 
of course a complete holiday. The morning had scarcely “ peeped 
trom the window of the east,” before the manifestations of our loval- 
ty began: but the chief source of our delight was in making active 
preparation and arrangements for the ni We amounted then 
in number, to about six hundred and iifty active, strong, and spirited 
voung men, totally reckless of consequences. The proudest titles that 
the country boasted, were among us, and foremost inthe fight. A 





council of war was held in the college hall, where, by the by, I have 


ns with five thousand people, and yet 


It was pretty confidently believed that 


breakfasted on certain cecusi 
there is not a pillar in it 

Windsor bridge would be the scene of action, inasmuch as its neigh 
borhood was very advantageous to the bargemen for concealment ; 
Atter mature deliberation 


hor Were We Wrong In our conjectures 


astothe best mode of arranging ourselves, it was agreed that we 
should form three divisions, each division so dispose das to be 
nearly equal in numbers and strength. The first was orJered to at- 


tack the bridge on Eton side; the second to cross the river as silently 


1s possible in boats, and to bring up their force on the Windsor side, 
atthe sane wnt; the third to scale the bridge from the river and 
make directly for the enemy's center. This bridge crosses the 
Thames | separates Eton from Windsor, and at that time, was 0! 
. very mean description, being built entirely of wood, very old and 
low, therefore, easily to be scaled by active vouths in the daily habit 
of practising such teats for amusement. Spies were sct upon the 


ib, by the well Known cry of 


|| motions of the townsmen, who were seen equally busy in preparing 
|| themselves for the event. Our boats were all put in order, each man 
| taking care to supply himself with such means of defence as he 
| could use to the best advantage. As the sun gradually declined and 
the darkness began to favor the illuminations, every house in college 
that did not exhibit demonstrations of loyalty, was instantly pelted 
and so defaced, as ‘to be left without a sound window in it. One 
|poor man in the town, suffered severely from a very imprudent, 
‘though a well meaning measure. Having in his possession, rather 
a large, full-length portrait of the lamented princess Charlotte, he 
thoughtlessly placed it in one of his higher windows; it was na- 
turally enough, at such a time, mistaken for that of the queen, and 
in five minutes, I am sure, there was not two square inches of glass 
to be seen inany part of his house, while the lady herself was in- 
jured “ past all surgery.” Upon the truth being ascertained the 
next day, however, we immediately collected a sum, sufficient, t 
satisfy the man for the damage he had sustained, with no trifling 
bonus into the bargain. The darkness of night had now complete- 
ly set in, and at every hundred yards, with one simultaneous shot, 
rending the air with commingling sounds of every gradation, from 
boyhood to manhood, we exclaimed, “God save the king—hurrah 
hurrah, hurrah!’ As we gradually drew nearer and nearer the 
bridge, persons were seen peeping from the corners of the streets be- 
fore us, and then darting away rapidly again, as if afraid of being 
recognised or caught. We took the hint, and immediately separat- 
ed, each to his appointed station. Our first care was to land safily 
and as clandestinely as possible the division, whose duty it was to 
attack the enemy from the opposite side of the bridge: this was ef- 
| fected, though not without some slight difficulty. As the party were 
going totheir boats, already in attendance, they perceived a fe w me n 
employed in cutting them from their moorings, and thrusting ‘them 
into the middle of the stream. This would have been a death-blow 
toour hopes of success, had it succeeded; for to ford the river was 
impossible, and to scale the bridge, would have been equally so with- 
out them. To our dismay, three or four were already moving away 
with the tide fast beyond our reach: some of us instantly waded u; 
to our necks—some jumped into those remaining, to row after thos 
that had been pushed off, while three or four engaged hand to hand 
the fellows who were thus quietly occupied in doing us so much mis 
chief. They were stout athletic men, and though not equal to their 
adversaries in point of agility, had decidedly the advantage as t 
strength. Owing, however, entirely, to the activity of our men, we 
were enabled to give and evade many very severe blows. During 
this contest, the rest of the party had secured and returned with the 
boats—our enemies quickly took to their heels—were pursued, cap- 
tured, bound hands and feet, gagged, and left on the sh« 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” We lost no time in making u 
for this unexpected delay ; but crossed the river as rapidly as_possi- 
ble, under the favor of a dark night, and mutted oars—landed with- 
out further obstruction, and concealed ourselves among the bu 
and trees that thickly grew on that side ofthe river. Here we were 
to wait, patiently, the signal for attack, which was to be the ascent 
of a rocket. It is true, the bridge was not higher than twenty feet 
from the surface of the river, yet it was by no means a pleasant thing 
to be plunged head first, even from that height, at night time into 
the rapid tide below. However, we thought the less of that, from 
our being constantly in the habit of practising it as a feat, which had 





re “tochew 








then become as common as the acquirement of the p MS Asi 4 
in Euclid. We were now at a stand still, and demurred whether 
we should be the first to advance or wait the arrival of the enemy 
It wasat length decided that a part of the first division should move om 
for the purpose of leading out our opponents, and then practice 
celebrated Norman deceit of asham retreat, with the hope that th 
would follow us. | must not forget to mention that every sixth 
man of the scaling division, was ordered to carry a torch and fir 
box, with which to light it upon the word being given. Our strata- 
gem succeeded well; as we advanced, the enemy came forward ina 
dense mass to meet us. Not a word was spoken on either side, ner 
but the 


was anv thing heard, tramp of our feet upon the gravelly 





road, Upon coming within reach of each other, we turned sudden 





ly round and fled; they followed with wild shouts and scornful 
laughs, which were soon changed for those of a different nature. A 


they rushed furiously past the foot of the bridge, they were as f 















ously met, shoulder ilder, by that part of the first divis 
which had remained behind the purpose. ‘The rocket, her 
went off, and on came our second division from the other side ef 
bridge, with all the force and impetuosity of youthful temerity. At 
the same moment the bridge was scaled, and the torches famed 
every direction. The enemy, for the moment, seemed ful 
whether to fly or stand; but finding which way soever they tur! 
that they were opposed, they returned to the charge wil tee 
rocitv. Never did an army in the field fight for their own hone? 
and that of their country more vigorously, than did the Et $ 
on that memorable night. We were met by the Civilians at every 
point: some tried to prevent our ascent from the bridge, where the 
battle soon became the hottest, while others were engaged in rept - 
our instantaneous attack on them from front and rear, They wer 
undoubtedly taken much by surprise, and thrown into great « 

sion, which at length gave us the vietorv. The glaring torches she 
their dusky light on the objects around, now iilumining tus : 
now that, rendering the scene actually horrible, [ mizht = 

nal; for the huge bargemen with leng and shaggy hair, faces 
shaved for many davs, looked more like creatures of the nethet 
w 1, than of this- as the flickering gleams of the torches fell upon 
their harsh and rugged features and stalworth forms, mu gin tie 
fight. Here vou might see, rolling in the mud, and grasping eaca 
ther’s throats Etoniens. bargemen, and butcher-bovs; the tortuous 
writhing tlie v, and hurried gasping fur breath, portraying 
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the violence of their straggle—here a man lying on his back stun- | rather unceremoniously divided for the sake of the experiment. 
ned, and gazing fixedly and weltering in biood—here an Etonian ) The patient was evidently incommoded by the loss, and performed 
supporting, in agony, his bruised arm, and groaning beneath the se- | certain involuntary evolutions, but pre sently , on arriving at a crumb 
vere intliction—another limping, another sprawling on all fours, | of sugar, he commenced regaling himself as usual, body or no body, 
while blows, thick and heavy, whizzed on all sides round. But the | and afterwards cleansed the remainder of his wings with the frag- 
centre of the bridge was the principal scene of action. The flaring || ments of his legs, and hobbled off till he found and partook of some 
of the torches ; the struggling of those engaged in close contest ; the || more sugar. 
cries of the wounded ; the heavy splashing of those who were hurl- || The fisherman takes the worm from the earth, tears its helpless 
ed into the water; the cries of the king forever on our side, that of|| form into pieces ; each one of which he fastens upon the barbed 
the queen on theirs—to the rescue—they fly—throw him over—no| hook. The imagination recoils from the idea of such an experi- 
quarter—down with him—victory ! the king forever—hurrah, hur- || ment upon one of our race, yet if similar pain be suffered by the 
rah, hurrah! presented a spectacle more animated than I have |) Worm, it is equally cruel. Fish taken from the water, remain alive 
known on any other occasion, In the midst of all our joy and vo-|) many hours. If we suppose them gifted with a human susceptibility 
ciferations of loyalty, the majestic and hollow-toned college bell re- || of bodily torture, what agony can be more excruciating than theirs? 
called us within our walls, That was a sound which all instantly || The destruction which we necessarily commit among the infe- 
and instinctively obeyed ; and having collected ourselves again into | rior living creation, although presenting a vast and gloomy picture 
one body, we re-entered our castles with hearts swelling with the pride | of suffering, would form but a part of the great system of anguish 
of victory. We ascertained to our delight that the enemy had suffer- | offered to the contemplation of the naturalist. [He beholds all the 
ed severely; and except some very bad bruises and two or three | brute creation continually engaged, trom their nature, in destroying 
broken arms, our injury was but trifling. Need I say the following | each other. The lion is tearing his victim; the vulture is pouncing 
day passed in recapitulating our gallant deeds. | upon his prey; the whale is swallowing shoals of lesser fish—alto- 
The great aversion which the students of Eton bore towards the || gether, the earth would afford a prospect painful to dwell upon, and 
inhabitants of Windsor and its vicinity, as well as that of the lat- || inconsistent with the principles of benevolence which form the 
ter towards the former, was so well known, that the duke of York, | leading features in the creation and government of the world. Lam, 
at the close of the interesting ceremony of laying the first stone of | therefore, compelled to believe, that although the creatures over 
the new bridge, at Windsor, terminated his address with the fol- | which man is the lord, are capable of sufferings to a certain degree, 
jowing appropriate words :— vet, that their pain is very different from the torture of human beings. 
“ May the great Architect of the universe bless the work this day |The essence, which we call lite, might have been breathed into 
commenced, and may this structure conduce to the harmony of the | matter much finer and purer, and more capable of every species of 
toens of Windsor and Eton.” M. | emotion, than that of which weare at present constructed. The 
| nerves of the tooth, for example, how exquisitely delicate, and with 
what a refined agony do they resent the softest touch? The same 
|| power that spread these fibres through the teeth, might have created 
us all nerre, so that the breathing of the air upon our uncovered 
| bodies would have thus afilicted us, or perhaps overcome us with an 





PAIN OF LIVING CREATURES, 
* The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal suffering, feels a pang as great 
As whien a giant dies.” 
This opinion of the celebrated poct has been so frequently equal consciousness of delight. ‘The nerves which in us are pro- 
* | eo ‘ 
ductive of such acute scnsation, are wanting in the fly, the oyster, 





quoted, as to be faaniliar to all the reading classes of the community. 
jt evidently sprang from that thoughtful study of nature which is, the beetle, &c. or are composed of a ditlerent material, and we may, 
the great parent of benevolence, and does honor to the writer's | thereiore, justly conclude are governed by diflerent rules, ‘The 
heart; yet, like many beautiful theories, both in prose and poetry, 1 more nature is studied the more the harsh and gloomy features in 
donot believe it to be founded in fact. In youth, whenthe mind is | her aspect are softened down into kindness and beauty ; and how 
more curious to inquire and more ready to believe than to reason, | ever painful insects may find the act by which their lives are extin- 
we receive instruction with a general credulity, and without ever guished, | must differ in opinion trom the « uthor of the lines at the 





fausing to examine into its origin. Impressions so made are con- | head of this article. Beasts and insects are as incapable of our suf- 
firmed by time, which deepens the prejudices which it fails to de-) terings as they are of our enjoyments. F. 








stroy. IT esteem this to be one, among other errors of a more serious ——e se 
kind, which the world fall into, as it were, blind-folded; and in THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
which they are contented to grope, when by merely exercising the | —_ " EE 


Ninth rolume.—We this week issue the first number of the ninth 
volume of the New-York Mirror. The rapid and steady increase 
of the subscription list, and several important additions to our pre- 


senses with which mature has endued them, they might detect the 
path of truth. 

Let my readers reflect for a moment, upon the acknowledgment 
pre they make, by endorsing, with their approbation, the remark | 50. sources of obi: ining oniGixat. articles, have induced us to 
of the poet; eT oo give it an enlarged form. Care has been taken, however, that this 
In poral s Peri x. f Isa pang 
As whenagrint dies.’ 





creat should not inte rfere with the uniformity of the series; as the num- 
bers for the ensuing vear may be bound in a volume of nearly the 

In naming the * the poor beetle,” I presume the writer means to same size as those ilready publishe 1, by diminishing the breadth ot 
include all living creatures on the face of the globe, or beneath the | the margin. The only object of this arrangement is, notwithstand 





ground, or in the deep, or the air. The mass of agony for which jno the expense, to repay the liberality of our readers with a mor 

this admission makes nature responsible, is shocking, and beyond | yoried collection of matter. 

redit. The death of every creature which supplies our table with - -——- - 
An original Stanza by Lord Byron.—We are indebted to the 

politeness of a friend for the following little relic of the distinguished 

and uniortunate bard. From the lateness of the hour at which it 

Was received, we are compelled to insert it in our own department, 


The celebrated lines of Lord Byron, 


tod, would, in such case, be a massacre, and we should shrink from 
an oyster supper with horror unutterable. What appetite should we 
enve trom witnessing a auman being placed upon the rack, his 
hmbs torn quivering and bleeding from his body, his eves wrenched 
trom their sockets, his heart cut out from his panting breast, or his 
head twisted off before life had lett the mangled trunk; and yet, if Which in Isl2 occasioned so much excitement in Eng! und, must be 

well known to vour readers. There is one stanza, however, which 


To a lady wee; y 


i 
' 





ose forms of life which ane evidently intended to serve the pur- 


poses of nutrition to human beings, has never been printed. I copied it tron the manuseript of Lord 
“In corpor feel a pane aserest Byron, and enclose it to you with the poem itself. The first verse 

? stiles =. a | - sare . inn ™ : 
As Wien a giant is the original one. The others are to be found in his works. It 





ven such is the exquisite torture inflicted upon every oyster that is may be proper to state that there can be no possi loubt respecting 





eaten, upon every fish that is brought up trembling from the depths the authenticity of the manuscript. It is accompanied by a not 
ite stream, and every bird which falls fluttering and bleedy atthe from Mr. Drury himself. The word “happy” in the first line of 
Wier s feet, the first verse has been erased, and “brilliant” interlined, It is 


» 
, 1 . ’ 

Hesides the creatures which are useful as the food of man, there probable that the opening four lines were composed while copying 
myriads of others which swarm about his steps, and die in’ the others. Nearly all the manuscripts of Lord Byron are at pre- 


} 


Unkess numbers by aceilent—while others are intentionally de- sent in possession of Mr, Murray, his publisher, in London, with 


‘royed as oilensive. If death is to all these what it is toa human | thee xception of one canto of “ Chiide Harold's Pilgrimage,” whieh 





“iy, 1 Would be no affectation of sensibility to confess that I could | is the property of Mr. Drury, and for which he has retused tires 
! 


4 put my foot on a spider, nor witness the struggles of a drowning thousand guineas. They are said to be very curious specimens of 


' 
*) Without a thrill of painful compassion. chirography, crowded with erasures, interlineations, and marginal 


, ‘tie : aa ' 
Ihave no doubt that all creatures gifted with life, are, also, en- | notes. ‘The copy from which the subjoined stanzas are taken, | 





























war 
ved with a sufficient suse ptibility of pain, and instinctive dread of strong marks of the rapidity and manner of the author, and is ac 
hee answe rthe general purpose of self-preservation ; but, when we compan d by the following note, commencing at the tom of thi 
swht the differeuce between the organization of an oyster, a fly, or, page, and meandering along the margin of the side and top. “Copied 
" it 1s Impossible to conceive that their systems for my friend Rev. H. Drury, February Lith, Is 14, in the midst of 
‘out ofan equal degree either of pain or pleasure. Both sen-, the clash of paragraphs, and the conilict of newspapers, occasioned 
» uns Taust be to them something dull and vague ; and inasinuch as by the republication of the foregoing stan 
tar sphere of existence is more contracted, and their formetion 3 ens ¥ 
*aner, so their capacities are all dim and siaall, and their lives Pi. ate — 
mparatiy ly worthless. You may watcha fly upon the table, per A ‘ = . 
Wulating briskly in scarch of food. True, if you catch him, he Wes : 
“ses @ {reat noise, although uninjured; but set him free again, and A ~ 
‘fF convineing himself by a few aerial circumvolutions of the fact j ‘ - ° 
“ *0 Important a personage is actually released without a ransom, W : 
- Will return to the table and go on with his epicurean researches. Ray . ‘ 
tt of his lees, and his Wings, and es | have seen his body - 











Letters from London 
packet that he has been absent from London for some time, * sex 
ing the country round,” and promises communications soon, We 
extract a few lines from his epistle 

* T was much pleased to hear of the extraordinary success of Cin 


derella, and under such adverse circumstances, amid the unusual 
e for sleighing and Burkeing. You have the advantage with 





rag 
your Cinderella over the Londoners, A new opera has been pr 
duced at Covent-garden, ‘Aza and Zemira,’ founded on the 

‘Story of Beauty and the | 





ast,’ music by Spohr. Lt went off ve 
flatly. Miss Inverarity, of course, was Beauty, and Wilson th 
Beast. It had rather a ludicrous effect to see the lover ; nd her 


running about as a beast, singing love ditties, and plac Ing Luis paw 


upon his hairy carcass, about the region of the heart, to express tle 
tender feelings. ‘The worst of it is, he is not transformed til! t 
last scene, | went the other evening to see Pasta in Medea, an 


Taglione, and will attempt an article about them. 


To publishers. —We would apologize to the gentlemen who | 
politely furnished us with new publications, if a resolution not t 
view and give an opinion upon works without a careful reading rm 
quired an apology. As we wish the literary notices sppearing | 
this journal to be, at least, marked with candor, and founded ups 
examination, it Is impossible for us to comply immediately with 
the wishes of our literary friends, “ Patience, the young and ros 
lipped cherub,” whom we often invoke in the course of our perus 


Miustassist themin waiting till we can do justice to the If Various lave 


Vr. Monroe.—The death of this venerable patriot has called tort 
posthumous attention which his country was but too tardy in ls 
stowing during his existence. ‘The occurrence of the event on: 
great national festival, when taken in consideration with the j 


that his illustrious contederates, Jefferson and Adams, closed th 





earthly labors on the same day of the year, has certainly the upp 

ance of a singular coincidence; but the exclamations of several 
the press, that some general rule of nature has been violated, th 
Mr. Monroe might expire on the fourth instead of the third, is 


supposition springing rather from a love of the marvellous than th 





dictates of reason, 

Mr. Monroe joined the army of the revolution in the 1 t 
ter of 1776 as a voluntes r, and brought with hi trom Vi 
company of artillery, which he raised and commande: ul ot 
the late William Washington was lieutenant. ¢ iptain (ater 
colonel) Monroe sought the post of danger at the battle of “Trent: 


on the twenty-sixth of December, 1 





sé and greatly cistingtils 
himself as an officer in that action, in which he was severely wou 
having been shot through the breast, and by which he was diani ‘es 
for nearly a year. After his recovery he was appointed aide-de 

to Major-General Lord Sterling, and continued in his stat! for som 
time. He was subsequently cleeted a member of the continent 


congress, and was a member in the vear 1783, when General ¥W 


ington resigned his Coumission to that body, 


After the war Colonel Monroe was named by ¢ ral W 
ton nunister plenipotentiary to the court of France; was ‘ 
quently appointed secretary of state under Mr. Madison, and 
the last office from IS11 to the fall of IS14; when, in « eq uene 
of the war with Great Britain, in which the United “tates were t! 
engaged, and to give greater vigor to the operations of the wa 
partment, he was appointed secretary of war, and held that of 
until the peace of IS15, when he was again placed by Mr. Max 
at the head of the partinent of state, 

Mr. Monroe was installed president of the United States « 
fourth of Mareh, IS17, and remained in that bwh and ch ‘ 


office for two terns 





Typogra} Ihe increased attention of our fellow citi 
every thing connected with the fine arts, is manifested in the ne 
and ek in Which literary works are now issued! from t 
press, 18 IN Title nl engraving ‘I jet wt, 
tled * Remarks on the character of Napoleon,” just published 
Hopkins and Son, Noxsat eet. is a very fair specimen ot Arn 
can printing. The perior quality of the | aper, the hyrlitness an 
beauty of the type tid the yeneral care and scrupulous atten! 
evidently bestows iu ven thee proal, are vor creditable to thes 
th on, and will stand the test of a critical comparison with t 
generality of the best English publications, 

Impror ent i A drama of a singular kind h 
heen brought out in the ¢ eo } in Paris, entitled Js 
Lions de M in which re il hons pert rm their } ris to tiv cut 
delight of crowded lhouses—even kangaroos, boas, and other wild 
animals have been tamed, and taught to bear their parts bias net 


mentioned of what species of animals the audience was compe 
but a reader of ordinary sagacity will not be without his own oy 


t 


nhion upon the sulyect 


A brilliant spectacle has been produced in London, entitles 
poleon Bonaparte This is probably the first of an endless « 
of dramatic exhibitions, in which the wonderial “little corpor 


vill figure for the edtlication of future ages 
New class of ‘ Among the new establishments in Pare 
rn city so fertile in novelt is OM lor the whual exchanp 





roxnis of ail de 


The N ‘ Lhe grand 


river has been solved by British courage and perseverance. A letter 


roblem respectiay the course « 


from Mr. Alexander Fisher, known to the world for his interestu 


vovages and travels, communicates the nmportant information to t 


public through the columns of the London Literary Gazett: j 
rtvy embarked on the Niger at Youri, and came down the str 
they reached the sea in the Bight of Bialra. 


‘ur correspondent C, writes by the last 
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2i—llere do we meet again 





HERE DO WE MEET. 


A BALLAD——-WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY J. A. WADE, ESQ. 
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wept when we 


hese are not like the 
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' how faded 
\ll the sweet flowers that youth and love braided! 
Not one dear link of those ! 


garlands around us, 





heart - ed, These are not like the tears 
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Than that living death our farewell left behind «' 
Here do we meet again, but broken-hearted : 
These are not like th® tears wept when we par'e 


3d—Yet thus to meet again, though 'tis in tears, love! | 
Something of joy, even rapture appears, love! | 
Oh! the cold grave, how much dearer we'd find it 


) In which the hope-dream of onr fancy had bonnd us! , 


| Here do we meet again, but broken-hearted, 
\ These are not like the ars wept when we parted ! 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 


BY LYDIA A. SIGOURNEY 


Where mid the crowded city glide 

The gorgeous trains of pomp and pride 

"Till even the laboring pavement groans 

Aa folly’s surges wear the stones 

And through the reeking air doth rise 

The tide of fashion’s heartless sighs 

What speaks from tower and turret fair 
With solemn knell 

To break the tyranny of care 

And feazlesa warn the proud to prayer }—~ 
The Sabbath bell 


From vonder cottage-homes where meet 
Round the low eaves the woodbine sweet, 
And the young vine-ilower peering through 
The rustic rose-hedye, rich with dew, 
Pours on each passing zephyr's breast 
A gush of fragrance pure and biest, 
What lures gay childhood’s throng away ? 
Why quit they thus at morning's ray 
Their sweet sequester'd dell 
What guides them to God's ternple-door, 
Their holy lessons conning o'er !— 
The Sabbath bell. 


The chasten'd spirit worn with care, 
"Vhat searce can litt its burden'd prayer 
Above the host of ills that thrust ~ 

lis brokea pinion down to dust, 

That loves the path where faith doth rise 
In contemplation to the skies, 

Yet crushed beneath a rugged chain 
Betakes it to its task again, 

What bids its sacred rapture swell, 
And brings, though sorrow lift the rod 
Communion with its Father 

I he Sab yath bell. 


, 
Ladd '— 


And thou, whose glance of rapid ray STANZAS | There are some spirits that pursue the goal, 
Joes bie ser is ile le “et stri @ fi ry see ou dd tall 
Does lightly can this simple lay, 70 THE MEMORY OF JAMES OTIS ROCKWELL. ||. Yet striding forth they seem too proud and tall 
When to thine eve yon astral spark, |, For earth’s contracted limits ; and thy soul 
And earthly skies and suns are dark, BY J. PF. ROGERS. |} Was temper’d with this fire. Alas! they fall 


|| And genius bregks its prison,—see it soar 
Upward, to fall no more! 
| Give tribute to the dead,—bring fresh green flowet 
From vale and forest, and meteors trom the sk) 
Bring from the ocean gifts of coral bowers, 
And from the earth those gems that never die 
| And songs—bid memory number not its years i— 
Bring all, and with them—tears! 


Let me not mutely pass the grave of him 
W hose spirit was ethereal :—though his lyre 
Be low and broken, and his glory dim, 
Earth stifleth not life’s essence—and the fire 
Of genius shall be fed by kindred song, || 
In tribute, loud and long. 
Even now thou art before me, as in youth 
We strayed by flowery hill and winding stream— | 
| =o Or at our parting, when in sterner trath, 
—One day the Caliph Almansor was surveying!) Manhood had stol’n upon us like a dream ; 
| the acean, as its waves broke hollowly on the shore,|/ When fate gives each a different path to roam, 
| in company with the philosopher Ebon Walid. As And points to a far home, 
| they were admiring the magnificent immensity of! Yet thou hast battled with this life’s cold storm, 
; y And sunk, alas! too early mito rest; 
And death bath changed the features of that form, 
And quench'd the lightning of thy noble breast ; 
There will be tears above thy grave, and mine 
j Toll, the other upon a rock, Shall be upon that shrine. 
| ‘You whocan penetrate the actions of mortals,tell, Why dreams the mind of an immortal sphere 
’ said the caliph. Rich with fresh laurels, —where to gather back 
replied Ebon! +The hopes and visions which were bondaged here, 
| Walid ; “he who is writing on the sands is doubt-), Within the narrowness of earth,—to track 
I's : || The invisible paths of glory, and reclaim 
less recording the favors he has received, while the, A crown, and victor’s name ! 
| other is engraving on the imperishable adamant the | Behold how strong and silently that tomb 
| benefits he has bestowed on others.” | Locks up its fallen victim !—let him not 
Be as those flowers that waste their early bloom 
AN EXCELLENT spegcH.—When Louis the four-|| In the same dust,—his glory be forgot 


W hat to the fair and lighted hall 

! Where cherish'd triends hold festival, 
| What to the pensive, listening ear 
The tidings of thy death shall tell 
And summon to thy lowly bier 

| The bursting sigh, the bitter tear 7—~ 
The Sabbath bell. 


ceed } 





EXTRAORDINARY TRIUMPH OF ELOQUENCE —A 
certain town in Italy sent a deputation to Ura 
titth, who was very ill, soliciting some favor. The 
| orator, without any mercy to the sick man, mave* 
long tedious discourse. “Have you any thinz 

more to say?’ asked his holiness, impatient! 

“ Nothing,” replied the orator, “except that! 

do not grant our request, I am instructed to Te" 

my speech overt again.” His holiness immediate 

ordered that all his demands should be freely ¥ 
|| instantaneously complied with. 


| 3ENEPITS PESTOWED AND BENESITAa RRCRIVED., |! 





the vast expanse of waters, and their eternal mo- 
| tion, they beheld two men, one of whom was wri- 
ting on the sands, over which the tide was about to 


»” 


me what can these men be doing? 
“Commander of the Faithful,” 
GRANTING MORE THAN IS askED.—A pious ls 
| had offered up a petition to St. Rabboni, for a 
conversion of her husband. A few days afterwe™ 
the good gentleman departed this life. The wid " 
| exclaimed in a fervent tone of gratitude, * Whe 
| an excellent and gracious saint is Rabbon), he eves 





! : % = . 2 * oe 
| teenth visited Rheims, the mayor brought with him Like yesterday's na sunshine, nor his power 
—— a | > » i i — | - = » Sap t?? 
| some bottles of wine, and some fine preserved pears, | Be absent in this hour : grants us more than we pray for! 
| and addressed him as follows: “Sire, we offer you|| ar oe TY oo not —_ us, ; He ey rest 
‘ sce Ted “, {| In death a while, yet restang he may fing GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR, 
a Wine, our pears, and our he = which — || An impulse to the world ;—even his lone breast _| ; : n . » ene 
wat things our city can boast of.” yuls tapped the he sh incenae-vaee. may ewifty | » To whom all communications must be ave eat 
igs Our City « 5 ouls tapy | Like a rich incense-vase, may swifty bring Subscriptions received for a lvss term thaa one} 


Itaelt to ashes, but the sweet perfume = 


mayor on the shoulder familiarly, and replied, “ Mr. li 
| Will rise, and not consume J. Seymaur, printer, John-strect. 


Mayor, [thank you heartily for your harangue.” 
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